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A SET OF POSTULATES FOR EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
I. THE BACKGROUND 


RAYMOND HOLDER WHEELER 
University of Kansas 


A survey of contemporary scientific thought from physies to social 


science reveals a breakdown of fundamental assumptions that have been 


operating for nearly a century. 


The universality of the collapse can 
n only that man uses implicitly the same basie postulates, in an 
rt to solve his problems, no matter what the science. By comparing 
history of one science with the history of all the other sciences, it 
ossible to ascertain what these postulates have been, and the reasons 
y they proved to be inadequate. Further, when the history of science 


is compared with the history of culture in general—philosophy, ethies, 


vious thought, art, and social trends—still more light is thrown upon 
ese postulates. Then it becomes clear that scientific and social progress, 
ke, have been the outcome of a strikingly universal and unified pattern 
thought, a universal logie or point of view. This pattern has fluctu- 
ited periodically from one type of extreme to its opposite. There is 


taking place, today, a resolution of these opposites into a view that 


harmonizes extremes by fitting them both into a larger grasp of Nature. 


lhis is being accomplished by redefining basic phenomena. 
We can understand all of this only by beginning with Greek thought 
nd tracing fundamental conceptions about Nature down to the pres- 


ent time. Greek thought, as a whole, was based upon the following 


ssumptions : 
1. Nature is ordered. It reveals a systematic plan that human reason 


nd observation are able to discover. 
2. This plan may be described, in the abstract, as a plurality within 


unity, parts within a whole. 


4. Nature is teleological. Each part has a purpose to fulfill within 


the whole, and the whole is ethical and just, the creation of a divine agent. 


4. The parts belong to the category of substance or matter (now 
‘nown as structure). The whole belongs to the category of form (often 


lefined as soul, mind or reason). 


to 
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®. The parts are under the control of the whole. The whok 
primary, dynamically and epistemologieally. 

6. Freedom of the individual is found in a striving to fulfill its 
own destiny in the plan of the whole. This freedom is achieved onh 
through self-sacrifice and enlightenment, regarding the laws of wholes 

7. The properties of the part are derived from their position in thy 
whole. 

8. The whole comes first in the aequisition of knowledge, therefor 
the search for truth is mainly deductive. 

9. The basie laws of nature are laws applying direetly to over 
summative wholes, and to parts only through the wholes to which the 
belong. 


10. The basie law of evolution is eodperation. 


We shall refer to these assumptions as pattern one. 

There were two periods, in Greek thought, when the point of vii 
characterized implieitlhs or explicitly by these postulates broke dow) 
namely, during the period of Sophistry, prior to Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, when Greek Democracy was proving unsuccessful, and later 
after Aristotle, when Greek thought was declinine—the period of Epi 
eurus, the Skepties and the (ynies Durine both of these periods t 
following postulates prevailed: 


1. Nature is ordered, if at all. not teleologically but mechanical! 


” The basis of nature is the part, the atom. The part is prima! 


3. Hither there are no wholes in nature, or they are products oi 
the parts 

4. Each part must look out for itself. Nature’s fundamental pri 
ciple is conflict. 
®. If there is ultimate unity, that unity belongs to a transcendent 
realm. God is external to nature. 

6. The properties of things are innate; they are not derived. 


7. All is substance or matter. The universe is a materialistie on 


8. Freedom of the individual is an illusion. Man is determined b 
external law The only recourse is to make the best of it. 


9 The seareh for truth is induetive. 


We shall refer to these assumptions as paflern two. 

No individual philosoplhe r followed through the eonsequences of thes 
postulates with perfect consistency, nevertheless these two conflietin 
lines of thought stood out, on the whole, with remarkable distinetness 


Greek philosophy failed to solve the dilemma. 
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rhe history of human thought, therefore, is a clash between these 
sets of postulates, these two logical patterns. During periods sur- 
nding the dates 1250, 1650, 1820 and now at 1955 the first pattern 
s in the aseendaney. During the periods surrounding the dates 700, 
100. 1770 and 1860, the seeond pattern predominated. This faet ean 
verified by anyone who wishes to take the time and trouble to study 

istory of philosophy and each of the sciences, comparatively. Space 
bids going very far into details. 


Medieval seholarship followed Plato and Aristotle. It eoneentrated 


Ove ion the part whole problem and followed. in general, the first set of 
the stulates. .A period of materialism and pluralism ensued, during the 
ipse of the Church Empire and the development of the modern 

tical State. The second set of postulates were then operating for the 

st part. After the political State had developed, under Machia 

Vik in policies, scholarship revived by swinging hack again lo pattern 
_ The physies, mathematics, biology and social thought of the mid- 
;, seventeenth eentury may be summarized as an effort to understand, in 

ease, the part-in-the-whole.!| This emphasis significantly oceurred 


ring a period in whieh society was enjoying relative peace and 


Onee more the pattern broke and thought shifted toward the opposite 
Mole’, coincident with the soeial revolution. Science, philosophy, ethies, 
turn to an emphasis on the parts, or at best on wholes that are deriva 
ve Science turned extremely atomistic and to econeepts of substance 
innate properties). Man is a machine. The state is an artifact, man 
de, solely for convenience (contract theory) ; ethies is hedonistie and 


tarian. In mathematics, eeometrv (interest in form) is abandoned. 


n siology rests its case upon preformation and a biologieal atomism and 
iypieal literature of this period: 
Althusius, Politica Methodica Digesta, 1603. 
Kepl r, Stereometria Dolio 
Grotius, Hugo, De Jure Belli et Pacis, 1609 
Ginlileo, G., Dialogo, 1632. 
Baeon, Novum Organum, 1620. 
Harvev, W.. Evrercitationes de Generatione Animalium, 1651. 
Fermat, DeMarimis et Min » 1629 
Deseartes, Discours de la Méthode, 1637. 
Spinoza, Tractatus theologica-politicus, 1677. 
Malpighi, De Viscerum Structura, 1666. 
Huygens, De Horologii Oscillatorio, 1675. 


Borelli, De Votu 16s0 
Leibnitz. Nouveau Systeme de la Nature, 1695. 
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behaviorism anticipatory of the cell theory and modern behaviori 


movements. We have mechanistic association psychology, an emphasi 


upon mental parts, and their supposed syntheses? 
The revolutions and seientifie reaction toward materialism 
atomism were no sooner over, however, when Kant and the Seott 


philosophers hrought ph ilosophy hack toward pattern one again: Thon 


Brown and Lis rbart* led the movement in psychology ; Bichat.® Goet 


and Cuvier’ introdueed the reaction in biology; the same moveme: 


revealed itself in mathematics in a elorious outburst of project 


geometry (emphasis on form again); and theories of the State turn 


monistie (pre-organismic) onee more. From 1800 to 1840 philoso) 
and science were dominated by an interest in the part-whole relati 
Field theories and conservation laws were advanced in physies; ster 


chemistry held the day. The pattern of the molecule was importa 


and the distinetion was discovered between the atom and the moleeu 


Avogadro Galois laid down his famous theorem in mathemati 


that the special case ean be proved only when the general case is subject 


to proof. Jacob Steiner® used the term Gestalt in geometry to deser 


an organic mathematieal whole: Goethe used the same term to deser 


Berkeley, G., Principles of Human Knowledge, 1710. 
Toland, John, Pantheisticon, 1720. 


Brown, Peter, The Procedure, Ertent and I ts of the Understar ling, 172 
Hales, Stephen, Stat Esseys, 

Linnaeas, S Vaturae, 

Swamt | Bibl Vat posth 1738 

de la Mett Mach 1748 

Hume, D.. Ena Conce a the Iluman Understanding, 1748, 
Hart! D.. Obs V 1749 

le Con ted Ny 1754 

Dider I ‘ lia, 

toussenu, Co t Nocial, 1762 

Ferguson, Adam, Analysis of Pne atics and Moral Philosophy, 1766. 
Priestley, Jos., Hlartley’s Observations on Man, 1775. 

Smit! Ad Theory of the Moral Sentiments, 1759, and 

Smith, Adam, Wealth of Nations, 1776 


Lectures on the Philosophy o the IITuman Mind, 1820. 
‘Lehrbuch zur Psychologie, 1816 
che che ph olo “sues & lu et la mort, 1799 1800. 


Bildung d Umbilduna Oraanischer Naturen, 1807. 
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orm of living organisms; and Fichte® used the same term by means 
ich to deseribe the State. The whole is primary and controls its 
s. Properties are derived. Ethies becomes idealistic, aud utili- 
nism is denouneed. Philosophy and science emphasize deduction 
s a consequence there is a revival. Induction is used to test theory, 
s a source of theory. Man’s free imagination becomes the source 
eory and the consequence is an enlightenment. 
\s before, the political world had temporarily quieted down. But 
vise as before, the pattern broke again. It began to crumble in the 
es. Onee more there was need for emphasis upon the parts, both 
eory and in practice. Civilization enters upon a period of civil 
nternational war. The main problem was the need for more liberal 
titutions and a broadening of the franchise. At the same time each 
participated in movements of aggression and empirialism, a natural 
me of the philosophy that the parts come first. Consistent with 
<wing of the pendulum, science turns to atomism again. We have 
«ll theory in biology, the kinetie theory of gases, a revival of asso- 
m psychology, of contract theories of the state, laissez-faire, utill- 


nism, materialism and mechanism. Teleology is discarded, indeed, 


lenied and repudiated. Those scientists who clung to the Cuvier and 


Baer tradition were looked down upen in a wave of thought that 
wed Sehleiden, Schwann and Darwin. Theories of evolution which, 


der the assumptions of pattern one are codperation theories, now, under 


‘n two, become competition theories. It was only natural that praec- 
polities should have followed Darwin much to Darwin’s own 


mav. 
(; dlage des Naturrechts, 1796. See also: 
Oken, Lehrbuch der Naturphilosophie, 1800-11, 
at gel, Phanomenoloagie des Geistes, 1807. 
Philosophte des Rechts, 1821. 
Logic, 1812-16, 
Psychologische Shiczen, 1825. 
Rathke, Beitrage cur Geschichte dey Thierwelt, 1820-7 
lourens, Recherches ¢ rperimental e@... 1824. 


Lobachevski, Geometrische Untersuchungen, 1840 (Coneeived, 1826 

von Baer, I be r Entwickelunasaeschichte der Thiere, 1827. 

Coleridge, S., The Theory of Life (written 1831; published 1848 
Typieal mechanistic literature of this period: 

Waitz, Th... Grundlequng der Psucholoaie, 1846. 

Mill, John Stuart. Principles of Political Economy, 1848. 

Fortlage, K., Sustem der Psychologie, 1852. 

Biichner, L., Foree and Matter, 1855. 

Bain, Alex.. The Senses and the it li, ISDS. 


Darwin, C., Origin of Species, 1859. 
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The counter reaction was clearly evident by the late eighties and jn 
the nineties."' But with so much factual (quantitative; structural 
material to consider, and with infinitely more minds involved than ever 
before, the reaction was more labored and slow than was the recover 
of 1820, and is still going on. Idealism and rationalism have returned 
in philosophy, likewise the part-whole problem in physies, under th 
name of relativity. In biology, we have an organismie movement. | 
psychology the return of pattern one is evident in the logie of Gestal = 
theory. In social science the same trend is marked by socialistic theories 5 al: 
and an abandonment of individualism. Onee more social science is think | 
ing in terms of the dynamies of social wholes, as was true of 1820 and 
1650. It is thinking of parts in terms of membership character in a R 
social whole. 

There are certain important conclusions for Edueation, especially ir 
this country, to be drawn from such a study of history as this. 

1. The great advances in scientific thought have come almost exely 
sively certain exceptions are to be expected, but they are not mam 
under the guidance of pattern one. It is this pattern that dominates 
science and philosophy, now. Biology has returned to a neo-teleolog 
psychology has attacked associationism as Thomas Brown tried to do ir 
1830, but more successfully. Mathematicians are emphasizing form, i 
deed, they have come to the conclusions that mathematics is not primaril: 
a quantitative science in the sense of a science of number and measur 
ment; mathematies is primarily a science of form, pattern, invariances 

Laycock, T., Mind and Brain, 1860. 
Mervover, P. M., Etude sur l'association des idées, 1864. 


Maudsley, The Ph Miotody ain l Patholoay V nd, 1867. 
Wundt, Grundciige dei husiologische Psychologie, 1874. 
pienl transition literature: 
Ribot. Les maladies de la volonté, 
Fouillée, Evolutionnisme des Idees-forees, 1S90, 
Bradley, F. H.., [ppearance and Realiy, 
Diirkheim, E.. De la division d travail social, 1805. 
Ostwaldt. Wm.. Die Uberwinduna des wissenschaftlichen Materialismus, 180° 
Wolff, Beitraae ‘7 A itik de Darwinschen Lehre, 
Hilbert, D.. Gi der Geometrie, 1899. 
Dewey, J.. Psychology, 1886. In this deeade there were Ehrenfels (Gest: 
qualitiit), Meinong (funded contents), J. Martineau (differentiation | 
Werner (stereochemistry), Karl Pearson (anti-atomist), C. O. Whit 
pposed cell theory), Benj. Kidd (opposed social Darwinism), A. Binet | 
opposed association psychology), J. S. MacKenzie, Social Philosoy 
a fine account of the part-whole problem), W. 8. M’Keehnie (orgar 


nie theory of the state), Pfeffer opposed mechanistic botany and 


host of others. ir 
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nd in covarianee, transformations, series, matching, classes. In short, it is a 
_ c. Measurement and quantification are applications of mathematics. 
satan Chemistry is returning to an emphasis upon form rather than substance. 
on Biology is repudiating the cell theory and the Darwinian type of evolu- 
—_ tionary theory. Physics has abandoned mechanism and atomism (atom- 
_ sm as a theory of nature). Parts, atoms, sensations, reflexes, indi- 
duals, exist, but they are not the first things in nature. They are 
lerived and secondary. These conclusions are based upon an intensive 
— analysis of a bibliography running into thousands of titles.” 
roy \ cross section of modern organismic thought. 
— 1 erson, L. J. Fitness of Environment, New York: Macmillan Company, 1915 
In § R eimer, H. Evolution by Cooperation, London: Paul Kegan, 1913. 
bler, Das Protoplasma als physikalische Suste Jena: 19] 
} s . Hans. The Problem of Individ aiity, London: Maemillan Company, 1014. 
Individuality in Organisms, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
15. 
n, J. E. A Realistic Universe, New York: Macmillan Company, 1916, 
( Russell, E. S. Form and Function, London: John Murray, 1916. 
1? ‘ . John. Creative Intelliae nce, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1916, 
nh) Henderson, L. J. The Order of Nature, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
pson, D’Arey. Growth and Form, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
i use, L. T The Metaphysical Theory of the State, New York: Maemillan Com 
pany, 1918. 
Ritter, W. E. The Unity of the Organism, Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1919. 
Ih \ s, G. P. Idealism and the Modern Age, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1919 
> sunquet, B. Implication and Linear Inference, New York: Maemillan Company, 


( phell, N. RR. Physies, the Elements, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 


19% 
tten, W. The Grand Stratequ of Evolution, Boston: Richard G, Badger, 1929. 
Reuterdahl, Arvid. Scientific Theism versus Materialism, New York: Devin-Adair 
Co., 1920. 
\ Reinheimer, H, Symbiosis, a Socii-physiological Study of Evolution, London, 1920. 
©. M. The Origin and Development of the Nervous System, Chicago, Univer 
of Chieago Press, 1921. 
Spengler, Oswald. The Decline of the West, (Tr) New York: Alfred A, Knopf, 
1921, 


national Psy. Anal. Press, 1922. 
e, Edward E, ftomic Form, London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1922. 

Sellars, R. W. Evolutionary Naturalism, Chieago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1922. 
d,C. D. Seientific Thought, New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. 

Lillie, R. S, Protoplasmi« Action and Nervous Action, Chicago: University of 


Freud, Sigmund, Group Psycholoaqu and the Analysis of the Eao, London: Inter 


Chieago Press, 1925. 
in, ©, Llovd. Emeraqent Evolution, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1923, 
ld, C. M. Physiological Foundations of Behavior, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1924, 
ssell, KE. SS.) The Study of Living Things, London: Methuen & Co., 1924. 
sims, N. L. Society and Its Surplus, New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. 
th, N. H. Prolegomena to an Idealistic Theory of Knowledge, London: Mae 
millan Company, 1924. 
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2. If our first point is true, Edueation, today, needs housecleaning. 
It should be reealled that our educational system was conceived 


| exeeuted during a wave of machinism, mechanism, and atomism. 


s not based upon the best scientifie thought of the past, thought to 
ich all seienee, in important respects, is returning today. On the 
ntrary, it is based on pattern two which has never yielded lasting, 
ccessful views of nature, including human nature. Our highly de- 
rtmentalized system, our grading system, our examination system, 

methods of teaching, our textbooks, are all consequences, largely, 
a mechanistic thought and psychology, the psychology of Great Britain 
the 18th eentury, and of Alexander Bain of the 19th, the psychology 


pattern two. Our American tradition is that of mechanism, 


nd simple. 
lividualistie and utilitarian age. 
ntifie and philosophieal awakening of 1820, but participated vigorously 


pure 


The United States was itself born during a mechanist, in- 
It participated very little in the sei- 
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in the mechanistic and empiristic mid-nineteenth century. We hav 
contributed many leaders to the present recovery. In its early stages 
there were Willard Gibbs, William James, and Benjamin Kidd, a stag 
that did not come too soon to inspire a John Dewey. In biology wi 
have Ritter, Child, Henderson, Jennings, Wm. Morton Wheeler: i) 
physies, Shapely, Millikan, R. C. Tolman, and Bridgman. In social] 
science there are many. In Edueation there are John Dewey, Bode. 
W. HL. Kilpatrick, Harold Rugg, Counts, Joseph K. Hart, George Retan 
and others. 

But the reeovery in this country is meeting more resistance than in 
England or Europe, for reason of our stronger empiristie and mechanisti 
point of view. Much of this resistance is unnecessary and unfortunate 
It is harder for American scholarship on the whole, with its greater 
degree of specialization than in Great Britain or Europe, to understand 
the new universal movement. This over-specialization is a consequence 
of an exaggerated mechanistic and atomistie tradition that saturates om 
culture. 

b. Among the unfortunate effects of atomism and mechanism any 
where at any time is its over-emphasis upon induction and trial and 
error experiment. American thought, particularly in Edueation, seems 
possessed with ‘induetivism’ and empiricism. True that facts must b 
obtained, but a mechanistic prejudice makes it impossible to aseertain 
the facets that we need. Sheer empiricism and experimentalism do not 
generate an adequate methodology, an adequate conception of problems 
We waste our time with questionnaires, and in colleeting opinions 
stupidly assuming that sound opinion is the opinion of the average, 
that insight comes from a study of practice. All of this is to some 
extent fruitful. But we need in Edueation to learn the lesson of 1650 
and 1820, a lesson that the other sciences are learning, that, after all 
great improvements come when man permits his imagination a freer 
reign, when he is not afraid of reason, and deduction. In short, tru 
scientific progress comes when deduction and are eombined, 
when experiment is subordinated to logic. Imagine Newton’s laws of 
motion to have been discovered by canvassing the thought of the averag: 
physicist of that day who still believed in Aristotle’s erroneous con 
ception of gravitation. 

e. Unfortunate, too, is that conservatism and stupidity of the huma 
mind that leads it to resist progress. The new scientifie movements 
within the last few vears have been met, first, with the reaction that they 


are not true. This is typical and has happened before. Then, as the 
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ements gain headway, they are met with the attitude, ‘‘ Well, this 
< true but not new.’’ Such is the fashion in which even science resists 
ts own progress. So today in Edueation, insight into new develop- 
ts is hindered by the erroneous belief that its psychology has always 


mid 
iil 


the proper emphasis to wholes. 


enh 
d. An analysis of the history of psychology leads, however, to in- 
resting revelations. From 1890 to 1915, there were numerous studies 

nned to test association theories. Not one of them experimentally 
demonstrated the existence of such a process. Indeed, many of them 
resulted either in a denial of association, or a subordination of it to 

perception. (Ward, Wundt, Pillsbury, Howe, T. L. Smith, Warner 
Fite, A. E. Tanner, Héffding, Binet and many others.) And yet bond 
psvehology persisted. Why? It was the consequence of uninspected 
assumptions, imposed upon the experimental facts. Frequently, in sci- 
nee, assumptions have been so powerful that they have led investigators, 


nknowingly, to mis-state the faets. They see one thing and believe 
nother. History is replete with examples. 

In modern times outstanding cases are found in Pavlov and in 
T orndike. The earlier work ot Sherrington illust rates the Same process. 
In faet mueh of the body of orthodox assertion in all the sciences proves 
our point. That a physicist like Eddington admits it for physies (Nature 
of the Physieal World) should give science in general all the more food 
for thought. 

Pattern two, then, imposing itself upon observation and experiment 
as led three times in history to such gross misinterpretations of nature 
that the resulting reactions have had to be nothing short of violent. 

3. It looks as if we needed, now, consciously, to go back to pat- 
crn one and inspect its meaning. That, precisely, is what both sci- 
enee and philosophy are doing. What is the meaning of this pattern 
for Edueation ? 

a. First, the logie, the thought-pattern of bond or association psy- 
chology, and the supposed laws that it generates, must be abandoned. 
here is no use saying ‘‘look at the facts’’ because this thought-pattern 
determined the facets. The pattern itself must be inspected, before the 
real facts can be understood, that is, redefined and restated. Facts, 
ter all, are something to be understood; they do not speak for them- 
selves with no reasoning behind them, as so many of our current text- 
books in seience assert, in terms of pattern two. 

b. After we straighten out our logic, then we ean return to much 
of the experimental work of the past, and, with new concepts, new 
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definitions, salvage it. But until assumptions are clarified the ta 
hopeless. 
ce. Pattern one means that if we are to understand behavior 
must hunt for laws of wholes, as such, not laws pertaining to at 
and parts that are supposedly put together. They are already toge/ 
in nature, when we find them. Many of these laws of wholes wer 
adumbrated by Aristotle, Duns Scotus, Thomas Aquinas, William Ha 
vey, Galileo, Grotius, Campanella, Borelli, Huygens, Newton, Leib 
Casper Wolff, Thomas Brown, Lamarck, Goethe, Cuvier, Kant, Heve! 
von Baer, Oersted, Lenz, Berthellot, Avogadro, Comte, Mayer, Lo 

bachevski, Galois, Steiner, Riemann, Claude Bernard, Cantor, W: 
strass, and Ostwald, famous names in every field of scientifie ende: 
who came under the influence of pattern one. Under the influence: 
this whole, a universal thought-pattern, scientific laws are regarded 
universals. This was why, in the 17th century, for example, so 
scientists were Phy slocrats, They possessed a true insight into the | 
that societies are dynamic wholes and follow laws of dynamies, the sanv 
laws, expressed in generalized form, as are obeved by physical Systems 
Much the same point of view prevailed in the social science of 1520 
Further, note, in this period, how Herbart tried to work with the sar 
assumptions in psychology. 
d. Laws of wholes partake of a logie quite foreign to mechanis' 
atomism, and association psychology. An appeal to experiment in ord: 
to ascertain what these laws are is of no avail because a conception 
the laws is necessary to set up the experiment. Indeed, this is t 
history of practically every important scientific law. It is conceived 
first, on the basis of casual knowledge, then systematically tested. T 
mind, dominated by pattern two, invariably assumes that the facts eon 
first and that measurements are necessary before a law can be discovered 
As a matter of fact, measurements do nothing but refine the statemen! 
of the law. Recently numerous investigations into the history of laws 
have been made and almost without exception the historian, born ai 
raised in a culture dominated by pattern two, is surprised that t/ 
master scientists of 1650 and 1820 based their laws at first, on almos 
no facts whatever, and yet they were fundamentally correct.’ Galile 
did not base his conception of the law of falling bodies upon experimen! 
He conceived the law deductively and then tested it by experiment an 
Cf. N. R. Campbell, M. Planck, H. Hart, Claude Bernard and J. H. Woodg: 


in the list just given for a discussion of scientific methodology. Also Stallo, Judg 
J. D., Concepts of Modern Physics, an old but excellent work. 
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nd that it was true. It was the same with Newton. The gas laws 


re not derived by experiments depending on the thermometer. The 


rmometer depended upon a conception of the gas laws. Then the 


rmometer was used by means of which to test or prove the previously 


ceived law. Similarly with the laws of electrical fields and currents. 


dern seience is largely based on deductions, demonstrated afterwards 


be valid by eareful experiments. 
e. All this explains the deductive character of the new psychology 


ompared with what psychologists thought was the inductive character 


ts orthodox system of supposed facts. Orthodox psychology was con- 


ed in an age of induction. This did not mean that the system was 


tually inductive. Mechanism and atomism are deductive systems; 


ey constitute a logical pattern. 
d atomistie age to possess a naive faith in its method. 
Then it permits deductions to 


sut it is characteristic of a mechanistic 
It erroneously 


nks that it is exclusively inductive. 
pose themselves, unsuspected, upon the facts. 

f. This is why there is so much confusion, today. Many a scientist, 
any field one chooses, has looked upon the new movement in his field 


is still doing so, as an imposition of the devil. He is offended. He 


inks that his science is degenerating. For example, one can read book 


eviews, today, in social science, denouncing some radical or progressive 
ithor as one who is reverting to the ignorant Physiocrats of the 17th 
All the while, leadership in social science is reviving the 


entury. 
There are still many who 


ought of that period. Similarly in biology. 
nk that Woodger, William Morton Wheeler, Bertalanffy, Ritter, Child, 
1)’ Arey Thompson, J. Huxley, J. B.S. Haldane, L. J. Henderson, leaders 


the organismie movement, are nothing short of crazy. A return to 


leology is unthinkable to one whose thought-pattern is the second, 
while it is indispensable to organismic biology, based upon the first 
The same confusion exists in psychology for the same reason, 


vittern. 
Education. Gestalt 


ind naturally the confusion is shared by 


wlogy is on the side of pattern one. Association psychology is on the 


side of pattern two. Association psychology seeks laws pertaining to 


mechanieal activities of parts defined by assumption, as independent 
ntities—sense impressions, movements, and skills. 

Edueation cannot improve iis experiments, its schools, its textbooks, 
or its teaching methods, until its thought-pattern shifts from the second 
back to the first. The process has begun but the road is yet long. It 
would help educators tremendously to see their problem, if they would 
assimilate more of the new biology, physics, philosophy, logic, social 


thought, psychology, and discourses on scientific method. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF PUPIL ADJUSTMENT 
Rupo_r PiIntTNer, J. B. MALLER, G, ForLANo, H. AXELROD 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
THe modern school is expected not only to teach the pupil a certain 
amount of knowledge and to make him proficient in certain skills, but 
also to play a large part in helping him to adjust satisfactorily to his 
social environment. The ideal is a well-adjusted individual competent 
to play his part adequately in the community. The adjustment as 
pect of edueation is emphasized ereaths at the present time. Those iy 
terested in psychological measurement are trving to supplement. the 
measurement of intelligence, knowledge, and skills by measurements 
of adjustment. Many tests which have appeared during recent years 
have been prepared for use with college or high school students. Th: 
present article deals with the construction of an adjustment test for 
elementary sehool pnpils in grades [IV to VILL. This instrument has 
been designed to give the teacher a simple and not too time-consuming 
technique for an objectin » determination of the sehool adjustment ol 
her pupils. That a ehild’s adjustment to the school situation has mue 


to do with his readiness to learn ts quite obvious. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE PUPIL PORTRAIT TEST 

In the selection of items for this test four criteria were considered 

1. The item should deal with speeifie habits and attitudes indi 
cative of several aspects of adjustment: the relationship of the pupil 
to his school, to his teachers and classmates, and to himself and his family 
” The items should be preset nted in the form of imp rsonal deserip 
tion of other children. It was hoped that this impersonal deseription 
would help the child to assume an objective attitude toward the items 
oft the test. 
3. The items should imelude both positive and negative statements 

to preclude the te ndeney toward a ster ped form of response. 
$f. The statements should be phrased in simple language to meet th 
reading abilities and comprehension of the ave rae pupil in the inter 


mediate erades of the elementary school. 


VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY OF TILE PRELIMINARY EDITION 
With the four criteria in mind, 287 statements were prepared for 
the experimental edition of the test. A number of these statements are 
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lifieations of items found in such tests as: Thurstone Personality 
Sehedule, Maller Character Sketches, Woodworth-Mathews Question- 
e, and the Pintner Sehool Opinion Test. Many new items dealing 


specific behavior and attitudes were prepared by the authors. 


N lhe 287 statements were then arranged in five subtests, each econ- 
but sisting of two parts. One part included items dealing with behavior 

. | the other part, items dealing with attitudes. Each statement was 
nt sented in the form of an impersonal description of another child and 
as 1 pupil was asked to indieate whether he acts or feels the same or dif- 
cnt about that particular situation or person. 

lhe experimental edition was administered to 544 elementary school 
ts ils. from grades four through eight, repre senting three types ot 
rs schools: (1) a publie school in New York City; (2) a publie sehool 


village in New York state; and (3) a group of orphan children 
reared in an institution. For validation purposes the test was also given 


AS oa group of “problem”? children in a probation school of New York 


After seoring the papers according to a key based upon the judg- 
ments of the authors, an initial cheek was made of the reliability of the 
total test as well as of the separate subtests. The correlations are pre- 
sented in Table I. Part A dealt with attitudes, for example, ‘‘This child 

nks only ‘sissies’ obey the school rules.”’ Part B of each subtest 
lealt with behavior items, for example, ‘* This child makes believe he is 

ving attention.’’ The eorrelation between the two halves of the total 
est was .895 O14. 


TABLE I 
Coe ficients of Reliabilitu (Odd and Even Items for the Erperimental Edition 


Subtest 1A School-Attitude 632 6 
Subtest 15 School-Behavior $93 o4f 
Subtest BA Teacher-Attitude 769 -+ Jf 
Subtest 2B Teacher-Behavior 75 041 
Subtest 3A Classmat« Attitude 622 038 
Subtest 3B Classmates-Behavior 657 O34 
Subtest 4A Self-Attituds 625 038 
Subtest 4B Sclf-Behavior t 5 
Subtest 5A Femily-Attitude O31 
Subtest Family-Behavior 681 


The correlation hetween the total on all the A parts (items concern. 
nv attitudes) and that of the B parts (items concerning behavior) was 


876 = .011. In view of the high correlation between the two parts, the 
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attitude items were mixed with the items coneerning behavior, in 
final form of the test. 

After the reliability coefficients were determined an attempt was mai 
to obtain a check as to the validity of the instrument. The first s! 
in this direction was to determine the degree to which the instrument . 
differentiate between definitely superior and inferior groups. In order t 
determine to what extent the test in its origimal form differentiated }y 
tween groups of normal and problem ”’ children, the seores of 54 pre | 
tion school eases were compared with those of 122 normal childre: 
The means were 176.5 and 196.4, and the sigmas 31.1 and 41.1, respec 
tively. The difference in favor of the normal group was 20.0, its stand 
ard error was 6.0 and the ratio of the difference to its standard error 3.3 

To round out the preliminary analysis of the validity of the test 
correlations were obtained between the subtests, dealing with 
adjustment, and the seores on the Maller Character Sketehes and tly 
Woodworth-Mathews Psvehoneurotie Inventory. These were found t 
he + 46 O03 and 41 OS respectively. 


SELECTION OF ITEMS FOR FINAL FORM 

The 200 most valid items were selected for the final two forms of th: 
test. The eriteria for this selection were as follows: 
l. External Criterion. This was based on an item analysis of the 
probation school group and the normal group. The percentages of fail 
ures within the two groups were compared on each item of the test 
Those items which failed to show a positive difference in favor of tli 
‘‘normal’* group were excluded. A few items showing no diseriminatio: 
between the two groups were retained beeause they ranked high in t! 
other eriteria. 
2. Internal Consistency. This was based on the correlation betwee! 
each item and the total score. Two methods were followed in determining 
this relationship. 
a) Four-fold correlations. The total population tested was divide 
into two groups, these falling above and those below the median 

The four-fold correlation was then obtained for each item. 

b) Clark Method. An index of validity for each item was eal 


1 


culated aecording to Clark’s' formula: Index of Valid 


P 1) 
I—D’ 


ity where D equals the percentage of the group 


‘Clark, E, L. ‘4A Method of Evaluating the Units in a Test,’’ Journal of Edi 
cational Psucholoa XIN 1028), pp- POS 265, 
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failing on the item under consideration and P equals the per- 

centage of the criterion group who missed that particular item. 
Items which showed negative correlations with the total seore 

were eliminated. Those items which showed low but positive 
correlations were examined for consistency with the other eri- 
teria. 

. Discrimination. Those items in which the percentage of ** failure” 

more than 95 percent, or less than 5 percent were eliminated, be- 

ise they were considered as not sufficiently discriminative. 

t. Judgments. The authors rated each item with regard to relevance 

importance. Those items which ranked low in the combined judg- 

nt were excluded. 

(on the basis of these four criteria 87 items were eliminated and the 

| 200 statements were selected and arranged in two forms, A and B, 

containing 100 items divided into 5 subtests as follows: 

|. Pupil-School. This ineludes items 1 to 15 and deals with the 


adjustment of the pupil to his general school environment. 
2. Pupil-Teacher. This consists of items 16-31 which deal with 


the behavier and attitudes of the pupil toward his teacher. 
}. Pupil-Pupil. This includes items 32-51 which deal with 


the 


pupil’s relationship with his classmates. 
$. Pupil-Self. This ineludes items 52-73 which are self estimates of 
personal and emotional adjustment. 
5. Pupil-Family. This includes items 74-100 which deal with the 
relationships of the child toward his parents, brothers and sisters. 
In constructing each of the subtests the items were so arranged 
at the total percentage of correet responses in Form A was equal to 


at in Form B.? 


CORRELATION OF THE SUBTESTS WITH THE TOTAL 
The relationship of the five parts of the test to the score on the total 
est was studied for Form A. The subjects consisted of 114 pupils in 


publie school, 59 boys and 5D cirls, erades OA and 6B. Below are 


riven the eorrelations between each subtest and the seores on the rest 


the test, the seore on the subtest in question being subtracted from 


he total. These subjects were not used in the process of constructing 


the preliminary test. 


bhieations, 


*The test is called Pupil Pertraits and is published by Bureau of Pu 


‘eachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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CORRELATION BETWEEN EACH OF THE FIVE SUBTESTS AND THE REMAINING To1 


Subtest r 

1. Pupil-Seheol 7s 2 
2. Pupil-Teacher 61 O4 
Pupil Pupil 5 

Pupil-Self 69 03 
Pupil-Family 64 O4 


RELIABILITY OF THE FINAL FORMS 


The reliability of the test, as determined by correlations between 


K’orms A and B is as follows: 


Schools n r P. E 

1. Grad 7 1 92 9 
2 Grades 7-8 229 a7 , 
Grrade 6-8 11 5 18 

All s i74 4 O4 


The correlation of odd and even items on Form A for 100 boys is 


for 100 girls is .73. Using the Spearman-Brown formula, the reliability 
of Form A may be considered to be 84. 

Correlation with Intelligence. The correlation between the seores 
on the Pupil Portraits, Form A, and the intelligence quotients of 180 
pupils, grades 6-8, was found to be .13 = .05. Apparently there 
very little or no relationship between the total score on this test and 
intelligence. 

Correlation with Teachers’ Ratings.—Teachers*® conduct marks and 
ratings, although not very valid measures of character, have often been 
used as eriteria for the validation of personality tests. Sinee conduct 
grades were available for a group of 180 children in grades 6-8, a stud) 
was made of the relationship between those grades and the test scores 
There were 36 pupils in all the classes who received C or D in Conduet or 
in Personal Habits. Each one of these pupils was matched with anothe: 
pupil of the same grade who received A in Conduet or in Persona! 
Habits. The total scores and the means tor both groups were the 
compared, This difference is more than three times its standard de 


N Seore Ss. D Diff CDi oDift 


C Group 39 11.60 9.2 42 


viation. Children receiving high ratings by their teachers in conduet 
seore significantly higher on this test than those recelvinge low ratings 


in econduet. 
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Does the score on the test vary with age? We 


Diffie rences. 
The means on each 


studied the results for ages 10 to 14 inclusive. 


of the test for each age and sex group are given below. 


Girls Boys 
Age N Form A Form B N Form A Form B 
9 26.4 87.2 15 81.6 
11 7 85.4 84.58 rf 84.8 s6.1 
12 f 85.9 86.1 7 80.2 8 
14 11 83.1 BS. 13 83.7 79.8 


The 


SCOres show no definite trend to increase or decrease with age. 


lations between age and test scores were as follows: 


Group N 
1. Boys: ages 10-1 194 
2. Girls: ages 10-1 229 
Boys: ages 10-15 28 5 
t. Girls: ages 10-16 1 09 


Evidently within the age groups studied, chronological age bears 
lefinite relationship to the score on this test. 


Ser Differences.—Does the test reveal any sex differences? This 


estion may be answered by comparing the means for both boys and 


virls on Form A as follows: 
N Mear s.D 
Boys 194 82.1 11.5 
Girls 229 10.2 


favor of the girls was 3.4. the sigma of the dif- 


The difference in 
ence was 1.09 and the eritieal ratio 5.12. This difference is statistically 


iable and shows that girls score significantly higher than boys on this 
The means for the age groups shown in the preceding paragraph, 
bovs in most of the 


e somewhat higher for the girls than for the 


ve Groups. This difference, if verified in other populations, mas be due 
a greater degree of conformity to school situations among girls 
ey feel better adjusted to the school than boys do and therefore 
re higher on this test. This agrees with the general observation that 
rls present fewer conduct problems in schools than boys do, and that 


tend to obtain slightly better marks in sehool. 
Up to date, Form A has been given to 756 and 
The following are the 


Tentative Norms. 
B to 423 pupils in grades IV to VIII. 


iedians and quartiles: 
i quartil 
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\ 
Upper Low 
n Quartile Median Quar 
Boys 296 92.0 86.8 78.4 
Form A Girls 460 94.2 89.3 82 
Total 756 93.3 80.8 
Boys 194 92.8 86.3 764 
Form B Girls 229 93.5 88.3 80.8 
Total 423 93.2 87.3 78.7 


Background.—The last page of the test contains a series of quest 
on social, economie and cultural background. These may be of 

in the interpretation of scores. The last ten questions are given 4 
titative values and may be used as a measure of socio-economie st 


The total score on these ten questions ranges from 0 to 100 and has | 


shown to correlate to the extent of .86 with the score on the Sims scor 


ecard.’ To what extent the socio-economic background of the ¢ 

is potent in determining his general school adjustment, we do not vet 
know. For one sample of 100 cases the correlation between socio-cc 
nomie status, as measured by the background questions, and the scor 


on the test is +.20 06. 
Possible Uses of the Test. 
measure of general adjustment for pupils in grades LV to VILL. It n 
be used to survey a school in order to focus attention on those who n 
be in need of special attention. Incipient problem cases may thus be cd 
covered before actual trouble arises. For the overt behavior proble 


no test is needed because such eases are known to the teacher. There a! 


however, many children who are maladjusted in school but who do 1 
attract the teacher’s attention. 
to such Cases, 


When case studies are made it may be found useful to examin 


The instrument seems to give a relialh! 


This test may help in drawing attentio: 


child’s seores on various parts of the test as well as the responses 1 


the respective items. In this way the test may save a great deal 


time for the pychologieal or psychiatrie worker who is dealing with thy 


problem cases. It may also give clues to areas requiring special atte 


tion. 


For general research purposes the test should prove useful, whereve: 


a measure of pupil adjustment is needed. The relationships betwee 
pupil adjustment and type of school, course of study, personality © 
teacher are worthy of study. Pupil adjustment may be improved b 
changes in courses of study, in the curriculum and in the methods « 


*The items on which the seore of socio-economic status is based are taken fror 
the Character Sketches by J. B. Maller. 
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ruction. The effeet of such changes may be measured by means 


of such tests as the Pupil Portraits. 
8 licm Analysis—The following pages present the items which were 
s lected for the final edition of Ferms A and B of the Pupil Portraits. 
first column gives the correlation between the item and the total 
. The second column gives the percentage of children in a normal 
we ulation of fifth and sixth grade pupils (N = 230) who failed on the 
is. The third column gives the difference, in terms of the sigma 
the difference, between the percentage of failures in a normal group ) 
| a group of problem eases. 
a ITEM ANALYSIS OF PUPIL PORTRAITS, FORM A ; 
r Per 
ve Items of Tests with centage Critical 
Total Failure Ratio 
This child thinks school helps children............ ee 6 £.08 
eUrt This child thinks one can be happy in school...... ot 19 5.51 
This child does not like to go to assemblies........ AS 12 5.00 
This child would rather go to work than go to ; 
This child draws funny pictures during the lesson 12 6 2.65 
(. This child thinks the work in class is interesting.... oO 19 1.40 
7. This child does not like to be called on in class even 
lis when he knows the right answer................. 05 16 2.84 
s. This child wishes he were older so that he would not 
( This child thinks it is ‘‘all right’’ to chew gum or 
This child thinks one cannot get through school 
This child thinks that examinations are fair........ oy | 9 2.16 
2. This child thinks pupils do not miss much if the Vv are 
This child thinks everybody 8, SO why shouldn 
14. This child thinks that school is a 15 2.91 
? >. This child sometimes makes believe he is sick so as 
16. This child thinks his teacher understands him well. . oo 21 3.09 : 
7. This child likes to ask his teacher about the things j 
18. This child thinks the teacher is too strict.......... was LS 2.62 
) This child does his work even when the teacher i 
WAGER 14 0) 2.55 
0. This child thinks the teacher makes the work in class i 
21, This child likes his teacher very much............ aD 15 1.63 
22. This child thinks the teacher marks him fairly.... 28 15 $1.02 
23. This child thinks the teacher promotes only the | 
24. This child thinks the teacher likes to ‘‘preach’’ to 
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Items of Tests with 

Total 
This ehild ** stays in’’ after school for doing some 

This child never talks back to the teacher; he likes 

This child thinks the teacher is always watching him me 
This child savs things about his teacher which he 

This child is often punished by his teacher for things 

This child feels that the teacher always wants to 


This child never talks while the teacher is talking.. 24 
This child talks more than other children in his 

This child does not like to be a leader in games.... US 
This child likes te play by himself................ 20 
This child thinks a boy is a ** Sissy ** if he sy aks 


This child is kind and nice to others.............. wo 
This child never puts the blame on others for what 


This child thinks it is fun to tease other children. ... we 
This ehild thinks one should belong to elubs in school 0 
This child thinks other pupils like him very much. . 20 
This child makes fri vis easily we 
This child thinks bovs and girls should play together wl) 
This child would racher read a book than play during 

This child is very shiv and does not like to meet other 

This child thinks he does more for his friends than 

This child likes to work with others.............. 14 


This child thinks other pupils make him bad...... ae 
This child thinks it is a waste of time to help a 


slow pupil with his home work. 


| 
This child thinks his friends de not care much for 


This e«hild always wants to help others eebadeveders 42 
This child thinks a girl is a ‘‘tomboy’’ if she speaks 

This ehild often loses his books or pencils 
This child thinks he knows himself well......... “ OT 
This ehild is lazy and does not like to work........ 22 
This child thinks he is an unlucky person........ 24 
This child dresses nicely and looks neat............ 4 


This child never takes things which do not belong 


This child cannot make himself do the right thing.. 26 
This child thinks he is a good **sport’’ 27 
This child does not curse or say bad words........ 41 
This child never talks to himself................ +4 


This child always tells the truth even if it hurts 


Vol. 28, 


Continued 
Per- 
centage 
Failure 


rit 


Rat 


25. 
24 3.89 | 
26. i4. T 
8 1.05 
27. 28 0.75 | 
28, r 
12 2.38 
29. 
13 GR 7 
20) 2.17 
1, 15 L5 
2.75 Te 
4. 13 5.5 
6 6.7 i 
8. 11 12 
30, 22 
10. 54 1.08 
+1. 15 1.70 
12 3.19 
13. 
10) 5.21 
13 2.38 
15. 
30 1.45 
16. 20 1.89 
17. 15 3.91 
1S. 
15 3.55 
19. 
24 1.49 
50. 14 3.89 
51. ‘ 
5 6.36 
52. 17 3.83 
53. 23 0,78 
54. 10 3.54 
55. 39 0.52 + 
56. 9 1.77 
ds 
t 37 13 5.53 
13 3.14 
59, 20 2.28 
60. 50 1.29 
61. 36 —0,21 
62. 
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ITEM ANALYSIS OF PUPIL PORTRAITS, FORM 


Items of Tests 


This child thinks he is doing things the wrong way 
This child often giggles and laughs without being 
ble to SCOP. 
This child stammers and stutters when he has to 


This ehild is never sure of himself................ 
This child eries when he gets into trouble........ 
This child often feels ashamed of the things he does 
This child does not lose interest in his work...... 
Chis child thinks he acts the right way in school... 

This child usually falls or stumbles over things.... 


This child likes to sit in a corner and daydream.... 
This child thinks he is a different boy at home than 
This child wishes he were a baby again.......... 
This child always does what his parents want him to 
This child is very happy at home................ 
This child thinks his brothers and sisters do not like 
This child likes to visit his relatives.............. 
This child thinks he gets a fair deal at home...... 
This child likes to ask his father for help and advice 
This child likes to buy presents for his parents.... 
This child does not like to show his report card to his 


This child is often punished by his parents........ 
This child wishes he could get away from his home 
This child carries out his home duties without the 


This child thinks bis parents often find fault with 
This child is afraid to tell his parents about the 
This child is often blamed for things he does not do 
This child never says things to hurt his parents.... 


This child thinks everybody likes him at home...... 
This child is very much afraid of father.......... 
This child feels lonely when at home.............. 


This child feels more happy with mother than with 
This child just can’t get along at home............ 
This child thinks he knows his parents well........ 
This ‘ hild likes to ask mother for help and advice. . 


This child is very mu h afraid of mother.......... 


This child likes to play with his parents at home... 
This child is not ashamed of his parents or rel 
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r 


with 
Total 


A 


Contini ed 


Per 
centage 
Failure 


Critical 


Ratio 


67 
1.67 
og 


6.5 
£46 
2.00 
0.96 
7.04 
75 


il 
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89 21 1.56 
25 1.04 
20 21 
ty 18 14 
“iy 17 
G8 16 
17 
iz 20) 
36 12 2.6 
i4 
70 14 0.59 
iD 41 17 6.12 
5 39 24 0,23 
7 ol 20 2.50 
A6 IS 1.11 
rat) 28 14 
st} 11 1 
Sl. 27 0.44 
1] 9 
S4. 21 2S 
46 
wo 28 1.56 
21 1.02 
=. 
23 49 0.70 
19 1.07 
Ag 23 
27 
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97. Al 19 
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ITEM ANALYSIS OF PUPIL PORTRAITS. FORM B 


Items of Tests 


This child tells everybody what a fine school he goes 
This child never wants to be absent from school.... 
This child makes believe he is paying attention... 

This ehild likes to work with his hands rather 
than think... 
rhis child thinks only ** sissies obey the school 


This child thinks that good marks are just a matter 


This child keeps his books and papers clean........ 
This child likes to go to the eS Ee 
This child thinks there are too may rules in school 
This child thinks that good marks do not mean a lot 


This child does not come to school ready for work. . 
This child thinks the teacher is his friend........ 
This child likes to do things for the teacher........ 
This child thinks he could do better work if he 
This child likes to sav ‘‘ good morning’’ and ‘* good 
This « ld thinks his teacher is very kind to him.. 
This child tells everybody what a good teacher he 
has 


This child feels that the teacher gives him a chance 
to show what he knows 


This child is glad when the teacher is absent. : 
Tinis child copies from his book while the teacher is 


This ehild does not blush when the teacher speaks 
This child thinks that the teacher always ‘‘ picks 

ehild thinks that the tenceher likes to 


This child thinks the teacher hears a grudge against 
This child thinks the teacher calls upon him just 
ehild is not eolded by his teacher in elass 
This child thinks bovs should not be in the same class 
This child is always teased by his classmates...... 


This child thinks his friends are smarter than he is.. 


+ 


with 
Total 


Per- 
centage 
Failure 


R 


l. 
10 32 2 5 ‘ 
ae 13 | 
24 | 
15 ‘| 
5. 
6. This child thinks the princi l is verv kind........ 13 5 {9 
8. This child makes up an excuse for being absent from 
9. This hild think irithmetie and grammar should 
26 25 2.19 
10, 06 7 2.7 
11. 13 17 
12. 23 
09 6 5 
14, 32 21 12 
15. 36 16 1.22 
16. 23 12 
17. 20 11 2.24 
18, 
31 13 
24 
20), 39 19 2.0 
Zi. 
14 28 
¥ ter i 
41 23 12 
35 14 3.56 
20 
20 1.44 
32 7 $.15 
‘ 
22 27 3.81 
35) 10 $5 
27 1.25 
1. 15 1.47 
19 25 2.19 
33. we 18 3.72 
26 39 1.37 
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ITEM ANALYSIS OF PUPIL PORTRAITS, FORM B 


Items of Tests 


rhis child thinks he is often being left out of other 


Children GAMES . 
rhis child thinks it is fun to go to a party........ 
rhis child thinks other boys and girls are good 


This child gets angry when other pupils speak 
‘his child does not say things to hurt others’ feel 


This ‘child helps a classmate home if he is hurt or 
This child thinks it is fun to take part in a school 


This child thinks annie ro cet the best marks 
ire the ones who bluff Seeoesestsesboeseeesessecnes 
a his child gets ‘‘sore’’ when he loses in a game.... 

is child always wants to have his own way; does 
not enre for others eee eee eee 
This child can play games as well as other children 
This child likes to sit by himself away from others. . 


This child gets tired of play quickly............ 
This child thinks children who study too hard are 
This child wishe 2. 
This child does not like to tell on his classmates 
when they have done something wrong............ 
This child likes to ‘‘show off’’ in class 
This child thinks he should vet more attention...... 
This child wishes he were somebody else.......... 
This child thinks no one misses him when he is 
ibse « 6 & 
This child thinks it pays to 
This child always knows what to do next.......... 
This child worries a great deal about school...... 
This child thinks he feels just fine................ 


This child never gives up without trying hard...... 
This child thinks he can do just as good work 
This child thinks he is doing his best in sehool.... 


This child makes many promises but forgets to keep 


This child just feels he cannot study.............. 
This ehild is very careless; makes a lot of mistakes 
This child thinks he ean be trusted.............. 
This child wishes he were not a child, but a grown 
This child often bites his finger nails.............. 


This child thinks he will never amount to anything 


This child says ‘‘ please,’’ ‘‘thank yvou,’’ and ‘‘ex 
cuse me’? at proper 


This child always tries his best even though he 


r 
with 


Total 


AT 
oo 


Continued 
Per- 

centage 

“ailure 


18 
9 


Critical 
Ratio 


0.98 


~ 


14 2.40 
21 39 
23 15 $.35 
37 3.78 
= 29 
‘9 22 19 2.00 
3.95 
5.65 
13 22 
29 15 
24 10 104 
41 16 1.47 
4 7 5.12 
14 15 £36 
20 12 3.04 
25 2.76 
} 35 15 5.74 
35 2.55 
i 0.10 
10 
2.55 
60 41 1S 2.72 
61. 
ol 17 
20 000 
26 13 
26 29 0.22 
HD, 17 
20) 
OS. 20 O.75 
19 3.19 | 
o4 12 63 
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ITEM ANALYSIS OF PUPIL PORTRAITS, FORM B—Continued 


Items of Tests 


This child thinks he is the worst boy in his class. . 
This child thinks he is different from other children 
This child thinks he is a stranger at home.......... 
This child wishes he were the oldest child in the 
This child thinks he does as well as his brothers 


This child thinks his father is too | 
his child wants to work and help his family...... 
This child never does things to make his parents un 


This child thinks his father is the best father 


This ehild likes to help mother with her housework 
This child always tells on his brothers and sisters... 
This child has his own way all the time........ : 
This child feels happier with father than with 
This child never talks back to lis parents........ 


This child feels that his parents do not care for 
This child thinks his parents still treat him as 
This child wishes he were the voungest child in the 


This child thinks his mother is the best mothe: 


This ehild thinks his parents understand him well.. 


This child must do things at home which he does 


This child thinks his parents liked him more when 


This child gets angry very easily at home........ 
This child thinks he could do great things if his 
parents only gave him a chance.........ccccesees 
This child is very happy with mother.............. 
This child is very happy with father.............. 
This child thinks some time that he is not wanted 
at home 


This child thinks his parents like him as much as 


thev | ke his brothers and sisters 


This child likes to invite his friends to his home.... 


~ 


r Per- 
with centage 
Total Failure 


35 10 
29 
wou 
17 0 
60 
54 


12 23 
13 
265 12 
28 24 
24 


15 27 
64 
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Os 
oe 28 
77 
17 
tS 1S 

7 12 
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79, 
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77. This child thinks he is doing as well in sehool as his 
78, Al 19 
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\ COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE ORGANIZATION FOR 
TEACHING OF TEN BEGINNING READING 
SYSTEMS* 


IpA M, Coorer 
Colfax School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

Since the publieation of the report of the National Committee on 
Reading in 1925 many new textbooks in reading, based to a greater 

lesser degree upon the findings of the committee, have been pub- 
lished. As far as the writer knows, no survey of this material has ever 
wen published. It was the purpose of the present study, therefore, to 

a comparative survey of several of these new systems in order to 

d out whether or not they agree in principle and what new features, 
f any, are ineluded in them. This study, then, naturally seeks to de- 

mine the extent of agreement and the points of difference among the 
systems studied. The study is concerned chiefly with the teaching or 

nization of the primers of ten beginning reading systems, including 
supplementary devices and accessory material. 

The report concentrates, then, on the procedures advocated by these 
systems rather than the mechanical features of the different series. The 
content of the primers and their vocabulary selections are of interest 
only in so far as they are related directly to the teaching process. The 
shonetic plan for each system, the method of introducing new words, the 
veneral techniques used, and specifie techniques suggested are carefully 
ppraised in the present study. 

SELECTION OF READING SYSTEMS 
The selection of the reading systems to be surveyed was based upon 
he following eriteria: 
1. Professional standing of the author 
2. Reliability of the publishing company 
3. General Use 

4. Availability 
Those chosen for analysis are as follows: 

1. Winnetka Individual Reading Material, Younquist, Washburn, 

Janelli 
2. Child’s Own Way, Marjorie Hardy. 


* Report of a Master’s thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 1952. 
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5. Play Time, Bryce-Hardy 
4. The New Winston, Firman-Gehres 
5. Child Story, Eleanor M. Johnson 
6. The Child’s Own Reader, Pennell and Cusack 
7. The Elson Basie, Gray-Liek 
8. The Work-Play Books, Gates-Huber 
9. Real Life, Martin-Hill 
10. De and Learn, White and Hawthorne 
In each case the text used is the latest edition published. 

For the present article, the systems have been designated as Series \ 
Series B, ete., in order to avoid seeming preference for any specifie text 
TECHNIQUE 

Five of the primers and manuals were carefully read and from thei 
eontent the major headings for the study were determined. <A_ record 
was then made of the author’s statement concerning these topies. As 
each new series was examined, the primer and manual were first r 
through, then any statement bearing upon the selected features was 
recorded. From these records the tables were compiled. 


FINDINGS 

The results of the study are reported in a series of tables und 
appropriate headings in the following sections. 

Underlying Philosophies.—Sinee the chief concern of the study was 
to discover trends in procedures and techniques, and because procedure 
grow out of underlying principles, attention was first directed toward 
ascertaining the philosophy upon whieh each system is based. Th 
data are displayed in Table I. 

As shown in Table I, four systems state that their object is to fw 
nish material to carry out a reading program of specific procedures, i 
the light of certain investigations which they assume to be reliablk 
two systems are guided by the child himself, although they stress dif 
ferent phases of child life. One emphasizes individual differences existing 
among children, while another adapts its program to the varying stages 
of child development. Four of the systems are greatly concerned with 
material; the authors of Series G, H, and I urge that it must be of 
immediate interest (presumably informational) to children. The author 
of Series F prefers the classies. 

The idea of making reading material the outgrowth of activities and 


interests is the determining faetor for the proceedure used in two systems, 
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TABLE I 


MPARISON OF THE UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHIES IN READING SYSTEMS 


es Advocated 
L 
& & 
ize the results of a recent investigation 
1 up a modern reading program of 
pr wedure 
must be of immediate interest to 
i 3-4 
g is an intrinsic part of life. It should 
i with other activities and should be a 
suteome of such fusion.” ‘ 3-4 
hildren vary widely in ability, material 
i be so organized that each child can pro- 


: own rate.”’ (Individual instruction) 
earning process is not a uniform process, 
ne idapted to the child in his varying 
development.’ 
erial true to life (real experiences, actual 
r iphs) . . . 
dicate page in the manual authorizing the statemer 
er's foreword—to Manual used in Series E 


Series C 


it. 


> 


Series F 


Manual in Which Stated 


gs 
FEE ES 
& 
l 

8 6 9 4 
9 3 
l 
l 

5 
l 


rnated as Series B and Series J, and is also strongly recommended 


ise in Series G. 


Oh jectives.—As before stated, the underlying philosophies determine 


TABLE II 


COMPARATIVE OBJECTIVES OUTLINED 


tive 
develop a permanent interest in reading 21 


evelop desirable attitudes, habits, and skills 

develop the ability to read well orally 
develop the habit of reading 

promote rapid progress in attaching meaning 
words and in accurate interpretation of passages. 
develop skill in the economical use of books 
give a background of experiences through 
ding 

develop the ability to read well silently 
develop interest in wider reading 

levelop an adequate sight vocabulary 

nerease knowledge as the result of reading 
develop good tastes and standards of good 
ading 

rgement of life through reading 


\cquaintance with source materials 
lo furnish scientifically constructed material to 
rry out the idea of individual instruction in 


rdance with certain investigations 

teading as a natural outcome resulting from 
ng the situations encountered in certain 
iable activities 
use the results of recent investigations in 
ding up a modern reading program of specific 
nes of procedures for the classroom teacher 
develop the mechanics of reading 


ires indicate page in manual authorizing the statement. 


~ 


Manual Stating Objectives 


h 
l 
8 l 

8 l 


Series H 


£E 
6 17 14-18 5 
6 WW 14-18 5 
2 
Is 14 
| 
6 
6 l 
17 

17 l 
l 

6 l 
14-15 1 


‘ 6 7 
| 
. | 
| 
| 
5-6 
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the objectives which in turn determine the proceedures. Table IL py 


sents the comparative study of objectives of the ten reading Systems 

In cases where there is an implied omission in the statement « 
jectives by certain authors, there have been statements in their manu; 
to the effect that the system is designed to utilize the results of numerons 
investigations in the field of reading in building up a modern progray 
which shall set forth specific outlimes of procedures and helps for t 
classroom teacher. 


Five systems @ 


ave permanent interests in reading as an objectiy 
five emphasized the importanee of desirable attitudes, habits, and si 
four mentioned the ability to read well oraliy, and three spoke 
hackground of experience to be gained through reading. From 
point on there is little agreement in the objectives as stated, althoug 
there were eighteen expressed objectives tabulated. 

Essential Equipment. As would be expected, each system has 
definite equipment, all or part of which is considered essential to th 
suceesstul use of that particular svstem. While it is assumed that ar 
system can be used to the best advantage when accompanied by all 1 
materials designed to facilitate its use. many loealities are obliged 
confine themselves to ‘‘ihe barest necessities.”’ These necessities are oft 
stated to be the primer and the teacher’s manual. Table IIT gives con 
parative data concerning necessary materials. 


These aeeessory materials are provided in many eases because cert: 


agents or prospective patrons demand such materials. In the eas 


some seri S, materials are necessary. 

The Manual.—Inasmuch as the teaching manual has been designate 
as one of the necessities, it seems fitting that a rather detailed statement 
should be made eencerning its organization. This is especially t1 
since the present study, as well as the systems themselves, are dependent 
upon it for guidance. These manuals are both similar and varied. bh 
size they range from 132 to 423 pages. In type they are more alik 
Kach contains detailed plans for every lesson. One states that its lessons 
are only type lessons to be used as suggestions. One is interleaved. On 
has the primer in a separate part of the book. The others simply refer 
to the pages of the primer on which the different lessons are to be found 
Some are illustrated. All are organized to include procedures and sug 


gestions for pre-primer training, book reading, and reading activities 


such as dramatization, illustration, drawing, modeling, hand work, and 


the like, 


e 
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lpr TABLE III 
SECTS MPARATIVE Stupy OF ACCESSORY MATERIALS OF TEN READING SYSTEMS 
System Using Each Type 
ny — 
rf ers, Manuals x x x x x x x x x 10 
‘ ner Work-Books x x x x x x x 10 
ture Cards x x x x x x x 7 
4 Flash Cards--Word, phrase, phonic, silent 
din x x x x x x x 7 
, t Material (informal in Manual or Work-Book) x x x x x ss s fF 
e-primers x x x x x x 6 
7 rt Containers x x x x x a 
s WwW Chart x x x x x 5 
Nig Vork Cards x x 2 
W ork Book x x 2 
Sentence Strips (for building stories x x 2 
R Supplementary books (after certain pages) x I 
tionar x l 
nted lables 
und “Matching Exercises” x 1 
rhe author of a popular series of readers asserts that the develop 
c ut of manuals has been very difficult for the reason that so few teachers 
mn make any use of them; also that there has been a distinct tendency to 
id anything but the suggestion of procedures for the reason that if 
one procedure is well worked out many teachers are likely to follow 
in a wooden sort of way. 
Vocabulary.—While the investigation is in no sense a vocabulary 
ily, there are, nevertheless, certain facts concerning the range of 
ocabulary, scientifie bases of selection, and vocabulary burden of these 
mers which are of great importance to teachers of beginning reading. 
\s is well known, the early stages of the reading process deal with an 
ttempt to show the child how thought is derived from the written or 
nted symbol. This is done through much individual reading; it is 
s t expeeted that all the words will be recognized later. The teacher 


ist distineuish between the basal voe 


abulary and the ineidental voeabu 


The basal vocabulary will consist of the most common words as 


sted in the manual, and should be 
eeepted as a principle, it is essenti 


rds be used. The range in the sy 


"1 words, as seen in Table IV. 


al that a conservative number of 


definitely learned. Sinee this is 


stems investigated is from 144 to 


| 
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TABLE IV 
COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SIZE OF VOCABULARIES OF TEN READING System A25 
Name of Number Different Additional Words in 
Primer Words in Primer pre-primers or work- TOTA S ( 
books used in primers 
Series A 269 122 391 
Series J Ist 104 288 e 
Series C 308 308 
Series G 300 300 mu 
Series B 277 16 293 tn 
Series F 258 258 
In 
Series H 225 225 
Series 220 29) il} 
Series I 207 207 the m 
Series D 144 144 
ie 
All the primers studied are said by their authors to be based on on of Bec 
or more of the lists of scientifically selected words. the pl 
It is commonly recognized that the number of times a word occurs 20.7 
in a primer is an important consideration in obtaining effective practice it 
in word recognition. This aspect of the primer bears an important , readis 
relation to the teaching organization. It was, therefore, thought ess: tions 
tial to determine the average amount of repetition provided by eac this 1 
primer. In order to estimate the average amount of repetition in th 0 
primers studied (pre-primers and work-books not included) it was woul 
decided to count the number of running words on every tenth pay r 
for a random sampling, multiply by the number of pages, and divide 7 
the number of different words. The compilation resulting from this a 


procedure is eiven in Table V. 


Primer 


Series 


Series 
Serres A 
Series | 


Series F 


Sertes 


Series B 


Series ( 


Series H 
Series J 


Table V 


AVERAGI 


shows a 


Estimated Number 
of Running Words 


TABLE V 


REPETITION OF 


Worps In TEN 


Number of 
Different Words 


PRIMERS 


Average 


Repetition 


S570 144 59.5 

220 24.5 

6000 20.2 

207 19.1 

1480 258 17.0 

16.9 

1020 277 15.1 

1510 308 14.6 

3580 225 11.4 \ 

3830 341 11.2 \ 
range from 11.2 to 59.5 in the number of repet \ 


tions, the median being 16.9. 


with some of the statements found in the manuals. 


These findings are seemingly not in accor 


Series B claims fo 


sneh 


we 
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rimer an average of 35.5 repetition per word (page 23); Series E, 


24 repetition per word (page 15). These figures are for the voeabu- 
s of the work-book and the primer combined in the first count, and 
the primer and pre-primer in the second, whieh probably aecounts 

e seeming discrepancy. Sinee, however, the primers are often used 
out either work-book or pre-primers, it is interesting to note the 
tition provided for in the primers alone. 

In a similar study of first readers by Beck in 1928 the total number 
inning words and the number of different words were counted, and 
number of running words divided by the number of different words 
determine the average repetition per word. In the twelve readers 
Beck’s study, the average number of repetitions per word was 14.6. In 
resent study of ten primers, the average number of repetitions was 

it is considered by some of our highest authorities in the field of 

ding that the more erucial points are the incidence of first presenta- 

s or new words and early subsequc nt uses of these new words. While 

s is undoubtedly true, research into this phase of repetition in the use 

ocabulary was not attempted in the present study since that problem 

ild necessarily constitute a study in itself. 

Phonics—In recent vears the teaching of phonies has been the 

ject of a great deal of controversy in the field of primary reading. 


here seems to be rather general agreement that there should be some 


onetie elements to be taught as the need arises, 
Table VI shows the current practices in the introduction of phonies 


e systems studied. 


TABLE VI 


CURRENT PRACTICES IN INTRODUCTION OF PHONICS 


Name of Svstem 

< s 8 5 = 
en and How Introduced 

\fter a sight vocabulary has been acquired 202 6 8 18 12 18 203 12 mo 10 
the need arises 202 
(ptional (not required 6 I 
\fter reading several primers Is l 

Figures indicate page of manual authorizing the statement 


training, but the trend seems to be toward fewer and simpler 


| 

wh 
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All agree that a sight voeabulary should be aequired before phonet . 
instruction is begun. Gates makes such training entirely optiona 
sisting that skills aequired in supplementary situations do not transfi 


abundantly to real reading situations. The following warnings ar« 


erally listed by the various manuals: 


1. Do not teach phonies too early or too strenuously. mist 
2. Teach phonies only in connection with words. 
4. Isolated phonetie drills are undesirable. 
Since so little seems to be known about the value or lack of \ 
ot phonies, it is diffieult to arrive at any general conclusion concerning st : 
their use. It would seem that most of the injunctions against the us d 


of phonies are really directed at the teachers, who are inclined to us 
them either too much or ineffectively. 

Greneral Tech nNIqQues While all the systems studied make provis 
to a greater or lesser extent, for the employment of the child’s interest 
experiences, and activities, the only ones that are called activity syste 
are the Series B and Series J, although Series G may be so used if desi 
Units of work, or projects, are suggested by these authors. The ide: 
to use activities in such a way that the material read grows out of thes 
interests and is occasioned by actual need. The remaining systems 
based on the conventional idea of content to be used for the followi: 
Purposes 

l. To provide material to utilize the results of recent investigations 

2. To adapt material to the different stages of child development 
+. To suit material to individual needs. N 

4. To provide material of immediate interest to the child. ae 

» To provide material from aetual child experiences. 0 

Npecific Techniques.—A_ deseriptive analysis was made of the sy» 
cific techniques of the different systems, which is too detailed to disp! 
adequately in tabular form. This analysis seems to show general agre 
ment that there should be a period of pre-primer training, the length ot \ 
which is determined by the mental age of the child and his readiness for 
reading, before he is permitted to begin his work with books. Whi 


the material to be read from the primer is no longer memorized, tli 


popular practice, in the early stages of instruction, is to familiarize t 
child with the selection before he attempts to read it. There is no abso- | 
lute agreement as to the need for and type of word drills. Gates, t! 


exponent of the intrinsic method, states definitely that no separate 01 


isolated word drills are necessary. His method of introducing new words 


| 
| 
\ 
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phonet contextual and configuration clues. The remaining nine systems 
iona i.ocate some form of word drill at separate periods from the reading 
transf econ. although one eautions, ‘‘ Wait for drill until there is need for 
are om Llowever, several more recent investigations, including such studies 


liss Seibert’s, Huse’s, and Smith and Powers,’ indicate that for the 
ier of a very small number of words, the drill procedure is signifi- 


v better, statistically, than the mere contextual presentation of 


of ya] Provisions for testing, diagnosis, and remedial work.—All the systems 
ern) studied advoeate the use of some form of tests. It is significant that only 
the us discuss remedial measures. One author regards it as impossible to 
l tO Us vnate any specifie remedial procedure fer a particular case, 
In Table VII a listing of corrective measures is given with fre- 
OVis ees as to use. 
iteres 
rABLE VII 
“ys REMEDIAL MEASURES ADVOCATED BY DIFFERENT READING SYSTEMS 
lesi 
Svstem 
idle; 
e interesting material 1490 «6102 140 
low e effective teaching methods 149 18B 356 140 | 
e much repetition 19 #I8B 356 140 H 
ati 1 large amounts of simple material 149 95A 356 140 i 
nt \ rn specific reading problem 140 6356 140 
ve variety of experience 149 I8B 356 3 
Numerous drill exercises 149 S2A 356 
egin with the simplest reading activities ISB 139 2 
ve individual instruction 157 139 2 
Obtain confidence and cooperation 356 130 
SS} Direct pupil's attention to the content of 
eading material ; , 356 140 2 
Phonetic training 133 
eres Change seating where physical conditions 
re casual factors 140 
th Vocabulary training ISB 
3s f res indicate page of manual authorizing the statement 
Four of the systems advocate the first five measures mentioned in 
, le VIL; three suggest variety of experience and drill exercises, 
urther than that there is little agreement. 
r Incidental Items of Interest—Among incidental items of interest 
was found that all systems agreed on the use of a ‘‘liner’’ or ‘* marker”’ 
e 


some kind for the first book readine. Seven authors favored the uss 


| 
Orcs 
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of seript from the beginning. One advoeated the use of print. One 
said *‘either’’ and the tenth expressed no opinion. Six out of the ten 
manuals advised homogeneous grouping. In only two systems wer 
found suggested time allotments. These were given as eighty-five an 


nine t\ minutes, respectively. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The present survey seems to justify the following conclusions eo, 
cerning popular practices in the teaching of reading to beginners. 

1. There is no agreement as to a single best method of procedur 
There is some agreement that the teacher should assimilate various 
suggested procedures, then use her own method of obtaining results 
Some authors suggest that a teacher’s method should be determine 
by her personality, her knowledge of techniques, and the conditions 
under which she works. 

» There is a noticeable tendeney to refrain from negative suggestions 

} There is a marked tendeney toward having the pupil read as ¢ 
adult does. without **goadine’’ or ‘‘teaching.”’ 

t. The ‘‘intrinsic method’’ of word presentation is favored. 

>. Lsolated word drills are undesirable. 

6 Much provision is made for individual differences, and inereased 
attention is being paid to individual instruction. 

i. Stress is placed on diagnostic and remedial work. Tests are used 
not in the sense of examinations, but as exercises for development 
of ability along certain definite lines; e.g., comprehension and 
vocabulary. They are used in connection with work-books and 
other accessory material. 

8. The tendeney is to reduce the primer vocabulary to its lowest terms 
and to base it on seientifie word lists. Provision is made for needed 


repetition. 


9. Fewer and simpler phonetic elements are being taught. It is agreed 


that phonies should not be taught too early or too strenuously, and 


should be taught only in connection with words. 

10. The present tendeney is to be guided in the choice of both matte: 
and method by the needs and interests of the child. Factual matte 
is preferred, sometimes, to the complete exclusion of elassieal o1 
story material. 

11. There is some tendency toward the use of the activity program 


units of work, centers of interest, ete. 


| 
| 


] 


| 
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All possible aids phonies, memorization, dramatization, and the 


like—are recommended for use by the majority of these primers, 
as the need arises.”’ 

\ll in all, the study seems to show a greater degree of similarity than 
fference in the system studied. The individuality of each system 

.pressed chiefly in the special techniques it employs. Basically, they 

all in accord with the findings of the National Committee on Reading 


reported in The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook, Part I, of the National 


ety for the Study of Edueation. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE KIND OF TEST ANNOUNCEMENT oy 
STUDENTS’ PREPARATION 


E. C, CLASS 
Ohio University 


AN important factor in the determination of the relative vali 
new-type and essay tests is the kind and amount of preparation n 
by the student when one or the other type is announced. An effort 
made in this study to ascertain what the tendeney is among students 
with respeet to quantity and quality of preparation under three | ) 
ferent conditions: (1) when an essay test is announced by the instructo 
2) when an objective test is announeed; and (3) when the type of test 
not announced, but the instructor tells his classes that they may ex; 
either the essay or objective test. 

The study was made with three university classes in tests and meas 
ments. The first part of the study consisted of an experiment in w 
all three elasses took part. A chapter in a textbook was assigne 
The classes were informed that they would be tested on the chapt 
at the next class meeting. The first class was told that the test wo 
be of the objective variety; the second, that it would be of the ess 
variety; and the third, that they might expect either an essay or 


objective test. Later, on two other oceasions, other chapters were as 


signed so that for any one chapter the kind of test to be given 
announced in the three different ways, and each class had in 1 
course of the experiment been subjected to the three different kinds « 
test announcement. In the eases where the essay test was announced 
the students were given both an essay and an objective test on t 
same subject matter, the results on the essay test being used to determin: 
their class marks, while the results of the objective test were used for th 
study. In the cases where either an essay test or an objective test was 
announced, only an objective test was given; and where the objectiv: 
test was announced an objective test only was given. This arrangemen' 
made it possible to use nothing but objective test results for the ex 5 
periment and also made it possible to use the results on the same tests 
for all three classes. 

Each objective test consisted of twenty-five false and true items 


The average seores on the basis of the number of right minus tly 
number wrong are given in Table I. 
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TABLE I 
\vERAGE Scores or Turee CLASSES ON TESTS WHEN DIFFEREN 
KINDS OF TESTS WERE ANNOUNCED 


Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 Students 

14.21 + 51 E 15.93 > 47 EO 11.39 + .75 0 28 

14.85 74 ho 15.63 + .60 11.11 80 23 

14.41 + 47 oO 13.52 65 E 13.17 55 OF 29 
The figures in the spaces with the letter E are for tests which were announced 
tests those with letter O for objective, and those with OE for tests that wer 
as either essay or objective Means were adjusted to take are of i ffs the 
evement of each class on the three tests by call ng the lowest mean score for eacl 

viving the other two mean corresponding values and thet str Ing Aan averace 

* each class and weighting the means accordingly 


(nly one of the probable errors of the difference of two means is 
ficant in Table I, namely, that for the means 15.93 = 47 and 
2 © .65 in the column headed Test 2. In the other eases, while 
differenees are not significant, they are in the same direction as 
se for Test 2. Although this experimental evidence is not conclusive, 
other studies ought to be made as a check on the present study, 
fact that it, is corroborated by the second part of this investigation 


marized below would make the case as presented here a fairly strong 


lhe seeond part of the study consisted of students’ opinions of 
relative amounts and the kinds of preparation made by them in 
esponse to each of the three different test announcements 


TABLE Il 
OF S85 STUDENTS TO QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE RELATIVE AMOUN ANI 
OF PREPARATION MADE WHEN THE TYPE OF TEST ESSAY OR OBJECTIV! 
To Be Given IS ANNOUNCED, ALSO WHEN THE TYPE or Test IS 
Nor ANNOUNCED 


Number Number Per Cent Per Cent 
Questions \nswering Answering \nswering \nswering 

Yes No Yes No 
ih arily does the type of test or examination 
objective or essay) announced by your in 
ctors make any difference in the amount 

time spent on preparation! 60 25 71 -9 
the kind (not amount) of preparation 
vhich you make for an objective examination 
ifferent from that which y@n make for an 

say examination 13 a5 15 
Is the kind of preparation which you make 
vhen the type of examination to be given is 
ot announced different from that which 
make when the type of examination is 

announced? ‘ 61 24 72 28 


The students reported, as Table II shows, that the kind of test 


nnouneed does affect the amount and kind of preparation made, and 
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that the kind of preparation made when the type of test is announce 


is different from that made when the type is not announeed. 


TABLE III 
Type or Test For which Most PREPARATION IS MApDE AS REPORTED 
BY 61 STUDENTS 


Number Per 
Reporting Re} 
I ‘ t wi ay test al 19 
‘ whe t test 1 l 
ire mos t w tl tv! test is ant 1 as ther 
ibiectiv 


Table IIL shows that the majority of students (of the 61 who state: 
that the type of test announced does make a difference in the amount o! 
preparation) report their greatest preparation when the test is announced 
as ‘‘either essay or objective.”” Further, the announcement of an essay 
test brings greater preparation with more students than does thy 
announcement of an objective test. 

The experimental study indieated that higher scores were obtained 
when the objective test was announced than when the essay test was 
announced, but the questionnaire study indicated that more time is 
spent by more students in preparation for the essay test than for th: 
objective test. This apparent contradiction can be explained by the 
fact that the kind of preparation which many students make for th: 
objective test is different from the kind they make for the essay test, 
and that the experimental data presented here are for the objectiv: 
test only. 

(Juestions as to the difference in kind of preparation made for thi 
three different test announcements brought illustrative replies as fo! 
lows : 

1. Thirty-six stated directly and twelve more intimated that they 
make their study for the objective test more specific than for the essay 
test; i. e., they give more attention to details, such as names and 
dates. This is probably another way of stating that the preparatior 
of these students for the essay test deals more with such matters as 
organization of text or class material — associating sets of ideas wit! 
principal topies. 

2. Four stated that the preparation for the essay test is more in 
tensive than for the objective test. 

3. Two stated that they use more judgment, evaluation, and rea- 
soning in preparation for the objective test. 
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Inced {. Twenty-one stated that when the type of test is not announced 
study as they would for both an objective test and an essay test. 
Five stated that when the type of test is not announced they study 


ey would for an essay test. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 
|. The objective test has brought about a difference in the method 
of studying from that which was generally used with the essay test. It 
s also brought about a difference in the amount of studying done in 


aration for such tests. 


ted ”». The experimental study and the questionnaire study agree on the 

Ui nt that on the whole more time is devoted to preparation for the 

ced test when the instructor announces that it may be either of the objec- 

Say e or essay variety than when the one or the other type is announced. | 
}. Eighty-five percent of the students stated that they make a dif- 
ent kind of preparation for the objective test than for the essay test. | 

ied t. One-half (50 percent) of the eighty-five percent stated directly 

ras that they give more attention to details, such as dates and names, 

Is when preparing for an objective test than when preparing for an es- 

me say test. 
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EDITORIAL 
| 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 

There probably was never a time when research workers have 
placed before them such a definite challenge to their leadership as 
arisen out of the present social, political, and educational upheaval wit 
its many urgent problems and issues. Most research workers, ta 
as they are to the very limits of their capacities by their own individ 
self-imposed tasks, are going to feel, the writer suspects, however ure 
the demands of the present, that they are already doing about all t 
they can do. While the writer is thoroughly appreciative of th: 
debtedness of edueation to these research pioneers, he wonders whet 
this individualistic type of research, valuable as it is, offers all that « 
be expected from research as a fundamental mode of thinking abo 
difficult problems. 

The question here proposed arises out of the tremendous gap 
tween the amount of researeh work done and the amount that ma 
people think needs to be done to make the research approach effecti 
ina complex social order. The average research worker in education ; 
swers this question by pointing to the three or four hundred vears « 
painstaking individual effort back of the outstanding present d: 
achievements of the physical and biological sciences and to the only ve: 
recent applieation of the scientific method to the problems of edueatio. 
And, of course, the average research worker is doubtless in a manner rie!!! 
in this assertion, but many persons have wondered, in the present ve1 
trying times, whether there is not some way (or ways) of bringing t! 
scientific method into more general application. 

The proposals offered by persons interested in this problem hav 
included suggestions such as the more general participation of pr 
fessional workers in research work, the establishment of especially en 
dowed research institutes, professorships, and foundations; and nev 
types of social science research. One of the very interesting and what 
appears to be one of the most practical and promising proposals is th: 
proposal for cobperative research. 
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there is any one thing that is more apparent about educational 
rch than anything else it is that educational research is infinitely 
lex. Beeause of this complexity it is seldom that educational 
ems of consequence can be solved in a limited interval of time by 
idualistie research. To solve, for example, even a relatively sim- 
rroblem such as that of concentrated practice vs. distributed prae- 
nvolves the study of many different sorts of materials, by many 
rent kinds of pupils, at many different levels of maturity under 
different eonditions. Then there is not only the time factor 
there is the mind factor. The mind of man is limited and the 
lems of education of unlimited complexity. Thus it would seem 
those interested in the application of scientific methods to the 
blems of edueation might well consider with some care ways and 
ns of developing the codperative type of research. 
In general, four types of codperating groups have been proposed: 
intra-institutional groups in whieh tasks are assigned by ad- 
istrative officials with little or no consideration for the wishes of in- 
duals; (2) intra-institutional groups in which tasks are chosen by the 
ip concerned in aeccordanee with the principle of the majority rule; 
inter-institutional groups in which the tasks are assigned by ad- 
istrative officials, committees, ete.; and (4) inter-institutional researeh 
inducted by self-initiated groups of individuals of like interests. 
While each of these methods of securing group activity, doubtless 
s its own peculiar values depending upon the nature of the prob- 
m, the eompetency and the attitude of the individuals concerned, 
writer should like to dwell more particularly upon the merits of the 
tter. The real advantages of this tvpe of codperation are: (1) this 
pe of ecobperation arises out of each individual’s own felt needs, diffi- 
ilties, and interests. The advantage of having individuals work at 


esearch that they think important is tremendous. (2) This type of 
oOperation is for the most part independent of financial considerations. 
‘ar too many persons appear to have the idea that research depends upon 
noney. While money is always a convenience, the essential element in 


v piece of research is the thinking, and when money is employed to 
move an otherwise intelligent and competent research worker from 


mmediate contact with his data, the stimulation and the constant check- 
ng and re-checking afforded by these data are removed. In the main, 
he extensive use of the so-called statistical clerk is based upon a mis- 
onception of the nature of research. And (3), this type of codperation 
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is independent of committee appointments and_ political preference. 


Out of the confusion that exists between political and intellectual leader. 


ship many persons otherwise competent to do research are heard to at 


al- 


tribute their inactivity to their failure to secure official preferment 
Again, the writer would like to say that aside from the personal gratifi 


cation that always arises from these official preferences they in no way 


enhance the individual's ability to do research. The type of codperatioy 
here urged is free and unlimited except by the capacity, initiative, and 
leadership of those who undertake it. 

To be a bit more specific, there are, for example, if the reader ma 
not be bored by detail, a rather large number of persons in this country 
interested in the development of instruments for the measurement 
some of the less tangible products of learning. The contention her 
made is that the interest of education and society would be served best 
were these individuals to work together in free coOperating groups in 
stead of working upon an individualistic and competitive basis. h 
the field of printing such a plan might mean fewer ‘* just another publi 
cation.” Then there is the matter of drill vs. incidental learning; thy 
choice and organization of subject matter for the purposes of classroom 
instruction; motivation; the various kinds and types of learning, ete 
While there is already much of this type of cobperative activity in pro- 
gress the writer believes that the more general use of this device would 
assist materially in bridging the gap between what is now accomplished 
and what is needed to be aecomplished to make edueational research 
reasonably effective. To those teachers, principals, supervisors, superin- 
tendents, professors, and directors of research who are interested in 
this type of codperation, the editors and publishers invite the use of 
the Journal of Educational Research. 


A. S. Barr 


REVIEWS 


= 
erence, 
leader. 
to at- 
rment 
rat ifi 
yr 
Way SK 
ratior 
h AND OTHERS. Conclusions 
am 
Recommendations. Report of the 
iission on the Social Studies of 
may American Historieak Association 


antry New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 


nt of 4), pp. XI 


168. 


here volume here under review, contains 
} chapters as follows: (1) The Ob- 
est 
ns and Procedures of the Commis- 
sion, (2 The Frame of Reference, (3) 
I | sophv and Purpose of Edueation, 
ubli Materisls of Instruction, (5) Meth- 
thy f Teaching, (6) Tests and Testing, 
' The Teacher, and (8) Publie Rela- 
oom 
s and Administration. There is con 
ete 
in these eight chapters recommen- 
pro- ns coneerning each of the major as- 
yuld teaching: social and govern 
hed tual trends, the aim and purposes of 
rel n, the eontent of the social stud- 
s ethods of instruction, methods of 
rin 
ating the results of social studies 
1?) 
as tion and the relation of social 
Ol es instruction to public relations and 
nistration., 
I re entering into the detailed dis- 
ssion of the report the reviewer would 
to say that there are certain aspects 
his report about which he feels fairly 
i petent to speak and other aspects 
the report about which he does not 


While the re 


considerable amount 


competent to speak. 


er has spent a 


time in the study and in the teaching 
the social studies he elaims no special 
of the social 
lies. The only comment that the re- 
wer would like this 


etency in the content 


thus to offer in 
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connection as a layman is to commend 
the commissions forelooking program of 
The reviewer must 


that, as 


social reconstruction. 


admit, however, a layman, he 


was quite startled by the infrequent ref 
erences to ‘‘demoeracy’’ and the very 
‘eolleetivism’’ but 


rgested the 


frequent inference to ‘ 


as Dr. Bobbitt has su com 


mission will doubtless bring together and 


make available at some later date the 


data bearing upon this very important 


recommendation, and I do believe as Dr. 
Bobbitt las suggested elsewhere that we 
should have a certain amount of faith in 


our experts in these matters. 


Turning from the ecommission’s reec- 
ommendations on social and governmental 
instrue- 


that on the 


trends to problems of classroom 


tion, the reviewer believes 


whole that it can be fairly said: 1) 
that this report is marked by deep 
prejudices (the reviewer suggests that 


the teacher verify this impression by a 


careful reading of the report itself 


that this report is marked by many in- 


consistent and unresolved conflicts (these 


things are, of course, likely to appear in 
almost any committee report where there 
are naturally many conflicting points of 
and that this 
marked by 


constructive 


view report is 


much conservatism and non- 


in this respect 


discussions 


doubtless the most reae- 


the report 1s 


modern 


Survevs of 


tionary of the great 


teaching). 


Bobbitt, Frank] 
mendations of the 


Studies Nehool ay 


1934), p. 201 


No.3 
| 
| 
| 
| 
in “Questionable Recom- 
Commission on the Social ; 
Society, XL (August 18, 
| 
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rl commission states the aims and 
purposes of social studies instruction as 
follows: ‘*The mair ‘function of the 
social seiences is the saequisition of 


accurate knowledge of, and informed in 


sights into, man and society; that of 
socin science instruction is the trans 
mission of such knowledge and insight, 
with attendant skills and loyalties, to 
thie individuals composing  society.’’ 
Page 7 On page 40 the report Says: 


The materials of instruction will be 


seleeted and organized for the purpose 


of giving to the coming generation the 
skills, knowledge, appreciations and in- 
terests necessary to the general unde 
standing and management of an inte 
grated society in its historie and world 
setting, and of previding all of the 
special forms of traming demanded by 


lily complex and differentiated ec 


on The ral purpose of eduen 
t 8 ven as follows ‘Edueation is 


eon net with the develo] ment of rich 
and many-sided personalities capable of 
order designed 


cooperating in n socinl 


to facilitate the ereation of the largest 
number of rich and many-sided 
Page 1()) 


Tl e commission thre pet peeves are: 


and the 


rsonatiitres 


‘*formal methods’’ eom- 


emplovs this expression many 


times throughout this report to express 
its contempt for professional education ; 
tests: 


ob jeetive the commission goes 


far enough afield here to pay its respect 
to intelligence testing as well as eduea 
the scien 


While space 


cannot be taken here to comment upon the 


tional measnrement; and 


tifie method in education. 


detailed criticism of these 


eommission s 


developments in the field of edueation, 


I suspect that all that needs to be said at 


this time is that for the most part the 


criticisms offered are entirely without 


foundation and insofar as there are con 


ditions that need to be improved that 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


[ Vol. 28, 
these conditions are well known to thos 
in positions of leadership in this fiel 

that in cue time, throug 


eourse of 
constructive and cooperative effort 


teachers, principals, and superinte: 


that substantial improvements wi 
made, 
Before leaving the report the rey 


would like to eall to 


attention 


OMISSIONS 


in the report. In the firs: 


place the commission makes no clear 
distinetion between the social studies 


fields of research and as fields of inst 
tion. The attitudes and purposes of 
workers engaged in these two types 
activities, as we all know, are quite 
ferent. rhe 


failure to make this s 


tinction is particularly apparent in 


commission ’s reference 


frequent 
**knowledge’’ and ‘‘insight’’ as the 
timate purposes of social studies inst: 


The 


knowledge per se to which s 


tion, revie wer’s objection here 


not to 
persons seem to object, but to knowle 


acquired in isolation, as learned fr 


textbooks, divorced from action o1 


ticipated action. Then too, one wis! 


more information might have he« 


that 


given to the reader relative to the | 


euliar contributions of history as cor 


trasted with eivies, sociology or «& 


nomics; or these subjects as contrast 
While several of t) 


volumes of the report are given over t 


with geography. 
a detailed enumeration of the eontent 
the several subject matter fields there 
no clear cut setting forth of the peculi: 
distir 


contribution of one subject as 


from another. As a matter ot 


guished 


fact one gets the distinet impression that 


the social studies are really after al 


pretty largely history. Turning fro: 


items of knowledge to 


thinking, if one conceives of history an 


the social studies as furnishing valuabl 


modes of thinking in social situations 


techniques ot 


it would seem that teachers 


cial studies should desire to 


ug re about the modes of thinking 
For to history, to sociology, to eco 
ter ete, If this matter is pursued 
W r one eventually comes to the 
re fundamental question of the 
eV tion of history, science, and phil 
to social eontrol, ete. It seems to 
he : iewer that these issues are of 
Par t importance to merit careful 
dies ration in a great national sur- 
nst 
of while those engaged in social 
pes s instruction at the elementary and 
fe levels may seem somewhat 
1 at the professional recommen- 
n f such a report in this day and 
e reviewer believes that teachers 
i « essential facts which make up 
str kvround of this report. Without 
re is ¢ to appear unduly harsh, it is 
SO that the commission is without rep- 
f tution from teachers of the social 
tr sat the elementary and secondary 
levels. The moving spirits of this 
sl ssion are individuals far removed 
ene n time and interests from children 
cent developments in the field of 
cor tion. As scholars in their several 
er f specialization, we all respect 
te persons and their splendid con- 
tl tions, but as educationalists I fear 
t ey, human as they are, have fallen 
the error that so many of us fall 
we speak with authority about sub 
is : with reference to which we have 
i? special competency. One particularly 
= esting aspect of this report, in this 
tion, is the almost radical pro- 
J ements of the commission on social 
vovernmental trends and its so very 
ervative pronouncements upon sub 
ts outside the ecommission’s field of 


tency. The report recognizes and 


usizes over and over again the fact 
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that we are living in new age socially ; 
it is, of course, equally true, and probably 
does not need emphasis, that we are liv 
ing in a new age educationally. All in 
all, from the point of view of its pro 
fessional recommendations, it seems that 
it may be fairly said that this report im 
presses one as the last acts of a desperate 
individual (or group of individuals) why 
fears that he is someway somehow losing 
his grip on things. 

As has elsewhere been said in this re 
view there is little connection between the 
summary volume of this report and the 
several individual reports. Documentary 
evidence of this facet, if such is needed, 
is abundant. The real strength of this 
survey however will be found not in the 


summary volume but in the several in 


dividual volumes dealing with special as 
pects of social studies instruction, In so 
far as the reviewer has lmd access to 
these volumes he has found them interest 
ing, stimulating, and profitable. It is 
hoped that the things said herein in 
criticism of the Commission’s summary 
volume will not detract from the very 
high merit of the several individual vol 
umes. These with few exceptions the 
reviewer would like to commend to the 
teachers of the social studies for serious 


consideration. Barr 


Univers ty of Wisconsin 


Krey, A. C., AND OTHERS. Conclusions 
and Recommendations. Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies of 
the American Historical Association 
(New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
1934), pp. XT +- 168, 

This volume contains the summary of 
the work of the Commission which ex 
tended over a five-year period and will be 
recorded in sixteen volumes, The Con 
clusions and Recommendations is there 


fore not an entity but must be con 


| | 
to 
| 
| 


sidered 

lumes which | 
ished The « 
procedure 
rame of refers 
‘ mi, the 
etl ds ot ten 
nil | iblix 

Perl ips the 
teristic of the ¢ 

atior is if 

tion as a social | 
of s inl action, 
reog phical mame 
s therefore sper 
not general, 


funetion 


n connection with the othe 


materials 


relations 


universal, 
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nine 


ive thus far been pub 
ght chapters deal with 
if the Commission, the 
nee, the philosophy of 


of instruction, 


hing, the teacher, 


tests, 


and administration. 


Lost 


outstanding charae 


onel and Recom- 
s emphasis upon eduea- 


rocess, ‘Being a form 
edueation alwavs has a 


1 eultural 


itie, loeal, 


location; it 


and dynamic, 


and ing; 


unchang 


ra particular society 


ut a particular time and place in his 
tor l American eduen 
tion is nditioned by the loeal situation 
nd | national deals These econ 
itions are deseribed and the social ob 
ectives are listed under the ‘‘ Frame of 
References The adaptation of educa 
tion to anging ideals im} lies the oO} 
tier ent. The Commission 
s not shrink from this obligation but 
j 1] leclares its choiees. its judgment. 
t thinks that the supreme purpose of 
s l st es instruetion is ‘*the develop 
ent ¢ riel ind many-sided person 
lities capable of coéperating in a social 
esigned to facilitate the creation 
ft largest possible number of rich 
nel mae sided personalit 
\s statement of an enlightened social 
nd edueational viewpoint, the volume 
soa mtribution from a 
group of distinguished scholars, its pro 
I neements have profound significance, 
Hlaving seen that the Conclusions and 
Reco endatio is Aa vreat sor inl docu 
ent with far-reaching implications for 
edueation, let us examine it as a practical 
cuide for teachers. The educational proe 
ss as carried on in the sehools may be 


EDUCATION 
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said to consist of six steps: 1. th 


ter of 


mination 2 


objectives, 
tion of materials through which to ¢ 


these objectives; 3. the organizati: 


materials; 4. the grading of mate: 
5. the application of methods; 


if Let 


al 


the measurement of results. 


us 


briefly what the Commission has t 


concerning each 

l. The 
social objectives clearly and emphati 
Not only the but the Amer 


people will have to aecept such ideal 


step. 


Commission stated 


schools 


improved standards of 


national ace, tolerance, and freed 


pe 


such are to be achieved. 
cifie edueational or sehool objectives 


Rem 


The instructional fields indiea 


listed in another volume of the 


ted 


pol 
these fi 


eographv. economies. sociology 
graphy, ev, 


the 


nd history. 


sc rence, 


those elements whiel 


bv 


principles for th 


meet eriter! 


be sel 


is selection are 


the Commission may 


education, the 


powers of 


child, the time life ot 


all tment, the 


community and ‘*the obligations 


HSS 


profe competence 


ated with 


These principles are neither new nor 


ferent—except possibly the fifth, 


meaning of which the does 


reviewet 


rstand. Sehool people would do 


less have appreciated Sone 


help in 
application of these 
than a 

rhe 
plicit concerning the organization of n 
terial. It 


universal 


principles rat 


mere restatement of them. 


Commission is not very 


however, 


idea of units (without me 


** formalistie 


it 


tioning units) 


aS 
Furthermore, has 


ception.’? 
itself 
the 


freed m any 


upon historical or chronological 


The Nature of 


Charles 


teard, Charles A 
ea, New York 


the S 


Scribner's 


living, int 


The more s 


denounce t! 


self 
clear! 


undue emphasis 


} 


T 
ly 
«| ss 
purpose 
— 
t t 
— 
1934. | 
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Uh ’ One infers that various schemes 
Sel f nization, such as fusion, problems, 
pea 5 ts, and topics, are appropriate and 
f used in the right manner and 
| to the proper materials. 


The Commission is equally vague in 
te ng with the problem of grading. It 
S itie in its demand that mate- 
t integrated into a well developed 
lum marked by orderly progres- 
5 it the steps which would lead to 
esult are not made very clear. Pre- 
as : ly, the elements of community and 
nee tional life would be presented in grades 
[to VI; a history of civilization, ending 
t American history, would oceupy 
VII to IX: and social, economic, 
litieal problems would be studied 
les X to XII. The reviewer is 
tnin. hewever, whether he has in- 

eted the passages correctly. 


On the subject of method the Com 


t ssion issues some of its strongest ut 
es. ‘*Faith in method, divoreed 
{ knowledge, thought, and purpose, 
s long been the besetting sin of peda 
n the United States’’ (p. 69 
Method, it observes, is conditioned by 
vrowth, by the orgamzation of ma 
t s, by grading and classification, by 
uterial aids, by the publie rela 
s of the school, by the teacher, and 
pervision, The competent teacher 
red in glowing terms and his ae 
es are deseribed, but his method ean 
analyzed, ‘*dissected or de 
On the subject of tests the Com 
m has also some pronounced views. 
the evidenee found in Beard, The 
of the Social Sciences; Horn, 
. hods of Instruction in the Social Sci 


ind Kelley and Krey, Te sts and 


ements in the Social Sciences? the 


York Charles Seribner'’s Sons 


members reach a number of conelusions, 
some of which are: 1) that formal tests 
given in school do not measure the ‘‘ long 


time results:’ that homogeneous 
grouping is of ‘‘ little consequence’’; (3) 
that intelligence tests are unsound bases 
for voeational guidances; 4) that the 
services and citizenship of George Wash 
ington are not susceptible of mathemat 
ical deseription ; 5) that extant tests 
of honesty and service ‘fare mere triv 


inlities’’; (6) that ‘* guessing on a test is 


a peril; 7) that objective tests when 
used as ‘‘the sole or major basis for 
judgment . . . are a menace to edu- 
eation;’’ (8) that objective tests pro 
mote verbalisms: 9) that intelligence 
tests do not determine purpose (p. 93 

It appears that the Commission thought 
that too much faith was being placed 
in objeetive tests: henee these strietures 
and asides, 

The Commission characterizes the 
training of teachers as quite unsatis 
factory; it makes an eloquent plea for 
greater freedom and security for teach 
ers. It contains statements on numerous 
points not touched upon in this review, 
and the full implication of its findings 


must be cleaned from the whole Report 


rather than from the Conclusions and 
Recommendations alone. The work of the 
Commission will probably have one very 
definite and specific edueational value. 
It will ce finitely end the period ot wait 
my tol edueational messiahs. The teach 
ers have been told to do their own work, 
to study society and to adjust their pro 
grams to changing needs, The Commis 
sion has made a real contribution by its 
analvsis of our civilization and by setting 
up some social ideals. The next steps 


will have to be taken by the teachers 


EpGArR B. WESLEY 
lniversity of Minnesota 
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WILson, LESTER M., AND KANDEL, LI. L. 
Introduction to the Study of American 
Education (New York: Thomas Nel 
son and Sons, 1934), pp. VII + 328. 
Two American educators of the first 

rank have collaborated in writing a vol- 
ume that presents an objective picture 
of the American scheme of education. 
Such a deseription could only have been 
produced by authors who have had ex 
perience in the study and evaluation of 
foreign systems of education. The view 
point is fresh and clear, and has the 
advantage of perspective which is so 
often lacking in similar works. 

The reader is first introduced to the 
subjeet through a chapter on the charac 
teristics of the American system of edu 
eation. Here is given the necessary, but 
not tedious, historical background, show 
ing the relation of edueation to the Amer 
ican concept of democracy, and the result 
of that concept on the subsequent develop 
ment of an educational plan. Sufficient 
quotations from statesmen and educators 
of the period illustrate the evolving be- 
lief in schools as an integral part of the 
politieal, social and economic life of the 
eountry, 

The relation of educational develop- 
ment to the rapidly changing social and 
political scene is shown to explain the 
adaptability of the school system to new 
needs. The background of the demand 
for local control is clearly shown to be 
the result of the early politieal inde 
pendence of the small frontier units, The 
authors have caught the dynamie quality 
of American life and shown its effect 
on the most idealistic of our institutions. 

From this lucid presentation of charae 
teristies and background the reader is led 
to a graphic picture of the magnitude 


of the educational enterprise. Students 


of edueation, and all those interested 


in our institutional development - 
find this factual and accurate aceoyy avs RI 


fa 


ye 
both interesting and inspiring. The dg 2h 
ye 
are the most recent obtainable and f; Rt 
ye | 
reliable sources, 4 
W 
In subsequent chapters the “SS 
deal with the control of edueation, 
authorities and administration, 
finance, levels and types of educati: 
their articulation, the elementary s 
secondary edueation, the  eurri 
preparation of teachers, higher « 
tion, vocational edueation, adult « 
tion, and private schools and re! 
education. Each chapter is a unit 
self followed by a helpful bibliog 
for further reading on the topic 
with. 
Taken as a unified whole, the \ 
relates each separate division in s 
way that no part is ambiguous 
secure, yet each leads naturally t 
next, resulting in a composite | 
of unusual freshness and clearness. N 
attempt is made to set down rules 
regulations or to establish principles 


purpose of the authors has been 1 
to explain the growth of American 
eation in its present form as thi 
pression of our best ideals of demox 

It is the reviewer’s belief that su 
book will be of great value to stu 
of education as an introduction to 
ndvaneed courses, to students of 
nomics and social sciences, and the g 
ing number of adults who are se y 
genuine enlightenment upon perpl 
problems of modern life. 

The authors are to be commended 
the presentation of a clear cut pietur 
an elaborate institution, complex in its 
organization, yet rational and genui 
American in its ideals. 

Joun H. Jess 


University of Washinaton 


anes wy 
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BULLETINS 

¢ International de l’Education et 
‘Enseiqnement (Geneve: Inter- 
nal Bureau of Education, 1934), 

second annual international sur- 
education presented by the In- 
mal Bureau of Education. The 
contains data upon educational 
ents, the budgets, the teaching per- 
ete. Data are presented for 53 


es, 


LYNN E. of Women 
ents at the Normal Schools and 
chers’ Colleges in New York State, 

r’s Dissertation (New York: 

Ss 1 of Edueation, New York Uni- 
sity, 1953), 216 pp. 

iuthor presents data relating to 
rsonal background for students at 
mal schools and teachers colleges 

York State, the conditions under 
vomen students live and the stat 
residence halls for women in other 


Bibliography. 


WitttAM G., AND oTuERS. Mod 

Social and Educational Trends. 

rch Bulletin of the National Edu- 

n Association (Washington: Re 

Division, National Education 
intion, 1984), 44 pp. 

s bulletin presents a summary of the 

ind their implication for social 

> in the following fields: population, 


and vitality, home and family 


bliographies to A. S. Barr, U 


life, position of women, economic or- 
ganization, labor conditions, oceupa- 
tions, wealth and income, invention and 
discovery, communication, transporta- 
tion, government, crime and punishment, 
public finance, natural wealth, leisure- 


time activities, religion, and conclusions. 


CLAPARDE, Ep. Le Sentiment D’Infer- 
iorite chez U’Enfant (Inferiority Feel- 
ings of Children), Cahiers de Peda- 
gogie experimentale et de Psychologie 
de 1’Enfant, No. 1 (Geneve: Univer- 
site de Geneve, Instit des Sciences de 
l’Edueation 1934), 28 pp. 

The author discusses the causes of feel- 
ings of inferiority, the results of such 
feelings, and the pedagogy and treat- 


ment of inferiority feelings. 


JoNes, Epwarp S. Comprehensive Ex- 
aminations in the Social Sciences: 
Comprehensive Examination Questions 
in History, Economics, Government, 
Sociology and Psychology. Supple- 
ment to the December, 1933, Bulletin 
of Association of American Colleges 

New York: Association of American 


Colleges, 1934), 128 pp- 


The author presents lists of evaluated 
questions and complete examinations for 
the subjects of economies, history, gov- 
ernment, sociology, and psychology. The 
data collected during visits to over fifty 
colleges concerned with comprehensive ex- 


aminations, 
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JOURN 


OF EDU 


sion a Ecoles 


Sy ondaire 
International 
uenation, No. 34 


Geneve: 


International Bureau ot Edueation, 

1954), 220 pp 

Feelin that the question of admis 
sion to secondary schools was a pressing 
me n almost all eount ries, the Inter 


national Bureau of Edueation addressed 


esti munire ministers of public in 

struction and received usable replies from 

5 countries This bulletin presents an 
nalvsais f the responses made to the 

Bure estionnaire 

WILLIAM Cha Ve and 
\ Dea University of 
of ¢ eago Press, 1934 Vil 120 


\ survey of the social changes of the 
preceding year, discussing the back 
ground of the new deal economic reeov- 
ery, money nd finanee, reeoverv law, 
ne ] ent and relief, labor, agrieul 
ture and ral lit edueation, Tennesse 


Basin, nationalism, beginnings of 


recon 


Hill: 


1) 
\ eolleetion f materials 


of Federal 


presenting 


Bibli 


aid. 


The Teaching of 


( ct Reading in the Junior Iliah 
Schoo Bloomington, Illinois Publie 
s ol Publishing Company, 1954), 16 
Py 

The ther diseusses what correetive 


g is, how to begin, analvzing the 


ties, grouping | 


uupils for 


ATIONAL RESEARCH 


[ Vol. 28, No 


corrective teaching, preparation 


teaching eorrective reading, re: 


needs, free reading class instruction 


vision for individual differences, 
materials, measuring progress, and 
medial work following group teachin 
Bibliography. 

EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION AND 


SUPERVISION 
Mes HeLen R. ‘* What 
Director of Do?’’ 
{dn and Supe 
XX November, 1934), pp- 
The presents a 
alysis of the activities performed by t 
the MeMurr 


Training Sehool, DeKalb, Llingis. 


SENGER, 
Training 
tional nistration 
569-577 


author statistical ar 


director of training in 


WAHLQUIST, JouN T. **State Junior 
leges of Utah,’? Junior Co 
Journal, V (November, 1954), pp. 77 


The author presents a study of the 
lie junior colle the State of Ut: 
support, fac 


ndministration, and services rendered. 


ges of 
enroll 


ments, tuition, 


TEACHING 
**The Pre-Insiaht Perio 


’? British Journal of P 
XXV October, 1934 


AND LEARNIN( 


Learning, 


choloau, 


Ire 
of geometrical designs under experin 
tal 


notion of 


the presentation of three series 


conditions the author eriticizes 


the suddenness or instantenous 
that 


a period of orientation, 


ness of insight, 
ded by 


and organization. 


indicating insig 


is preec 


HAND, 


** E ffeetiv 


Haroup C., AND Situ, J. V 


ness of Instruction in 


Class Group of One Hundred Pupils,’’ 
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Burean of Ed 
| 
struction, social philosophy, and the fu- ; 
ture of the new deal , 
RANKIN, FE. R. Federal Aid to Educa 
fio University of North Carolina Ex METHODS OF 
tension Bulletin, N Chapel Zi! Drever, J. I 
Universit ot Nort! Carolina Press, 
197-203, 
ovraph 
MLA 
TRAXLER, ARTHUR > — 
‘ 
q 
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Review, XLII (December, 

pp. 751-754. 

” study of class size involving three 

a ( s of high-school pupils of 22, 25, 

5 pupils from which the author 

” les that the learning situation was 
preciably less favorable in the 


elass than in the smaller classes. 


vy. Lyte K. ‘*The Role of Insight 
Plane Geometry,’’ Journal of Edu- 
tional Psycholoaqy, XXV_ (November, 
1), pp. 598 610. 

an experimental study of learn- 
ah plane geometry earried on in the 
| rsitv of Towa Experimental School, 
ther coneludes that while insight 

“l in the solution of originals, it 

not the robust, universal trait that 
r Col terized the rational solution of 


ms in geometry. 


_F. W.. Kaurrman, K., Prior, G., 
Weaver, H. B. ‘‘On ‘Learning 
it Awareness of What is Being 
ed.’ Journal of Experimental 

d. hologu, XVIL (December, 1954), 


\n experimental study of ‘‘ Learning 
it awareness’? in which the authors’ 


lisagree with Thorndike ’s re- 


G, O. W. ‘*A Study of Summer- 


ees me Forgetting,’’ Elementary School 
nal, XNXYV (December, 1954), 
281-287. 


m a study of the performance and 


renee of some 163 pupils the author 


s at while difficult materials were 

tten that the memory of easier ma 

ls was improved. No significant re- 

" was found between intelligence 

a M forgetting except for those of high 
Is w intelligence. 


Miuus, Henry C., Eckert, E., AND 
MurteL W. ‘‘Study Habits 
of High-School Pupils,’’ School Re- 
riew, XLII (December, 1954), pp. 755 
761, 

From a study of the study habits of 
pupils in three Buffalo high schools the 
author concludes that the how-to-study 
course failed to develop those habits 
which differentiate good students from 


poor students. 


MorGax, C. L. ‘Meaning versus Rep 
etition, Recency, and Effeet in the De 
termination of Choices of Alternative 
Letters of a Mental Maze,.’’ Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, XVII De 
cember, 1934), pp. 859 S46. 

An experimental study of maze learn 
ing from which the author concludes that 
meaning is the most influential deter 


miner, 


RAFFEL, G. ‘*The Effect of Reeall on 
Forgetting, ’’ Journal of Experime ntal 
Psychology, XVII (December, 1954) 
pp- S?8-S58. 

(An experimental study of the learning 
of words from which the author con ludes 


that reeall decreases forgetting. 


Taytor, Cornea D. ‘*The Relative 
Legibility of Black and White Print,’’ 
Journal of Edi cational Psucholoay 
XXV (November, 1954), pp. 561-578. 
Using University sophomores as sub 

jects, the author presents the results of 

an experimental investigation from which 
he coneludes that black print on a white 
background was more legible than white 


print on black background. 


CURRICULUM RESEARCH 
Ropsonx, Wrnirrep F. ‘*‘ The Vocabulary 


Burden in the First Year of French, 


n 
| 
| 
\r 
| 
| | 
| | 


British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, LV 


264-293. 


( November, 1934 ), 


From a study of the performance of 
456 pupils on two tests of French vo- 
cabulary, the author concludes that where 
a reading knowledge of French is the 
main objeet there is no point in limiting 
the vocabulary to fewer than 800 words. 
SEGALLA, FANNY L, ‘‘ Writing Voecab- 
ularies of Negro and White Children,’’ 
School Review, XLII (December, 
1934), pp. 772-779. 

From a study of the vocabularies of 


colored and white pupils in the Phillips 


and Fenger high schools, Chicago, the 
author found no appreciable difference. 


THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. ‘Improving 
Ability to Read,’’ College 
Record, XXXVI ( November, 1934, pp- 
125-144. 


Teachers 


the of the 


improving the ability to read, 


A continuation of report 
study of 
the first installment of which appeared 


in the October issue of Teachers Colleae 


Record. 


THORNDIKE, Epwarp L, ‘Improving 
Ability to Read,’’ Teachers College 
Record, XXXVI (December, 1934), pp- 
229-241. 


g article 


This is the third and econeludin 
by the author on improving the ability 


to read in which he coneludes from a 


study of the content of reading materials 


that schools must rely upon a large sup- 


ply of supplementary reading, interest- 
ing in content and easily understood. 
CHILD WELFARE, GUIDANCE AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
Dawe, HeLten C, ‘* Raising Standards 


of Behavior in the Kindergarten,’’ 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


[ Vol. 28, 


Elementary School Journal, XXX\ 
(December, 1934), pp. 267-280. 
From data collected in ten Minn 


apolis publie schools’ kindergartens, t}y 
author concludes that, in general, work 
discussion, and cleaning up were the a 
the 
attempted to 


tivities during which teacher most 


frequently improve ly 


havior. 


Witty, A. Relative Fre 
quency of Gifted Boys and Girls in th 
Secondary School,’’ Educational Ad 
ministration and Supervision, XX (No 
vember, 1934), pp. 606-612. 

From a study of the intelligence test 


scores of 27, 642 high school pupils, th 
author concludes that the commonly mai 
statement that the ratio of gifted boys 
to gifted girls is two to one is not ver * 


fied by results of this study. 


MEASUREMENTS, STATISTICS AND MET! 


OLOGY OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
A. G, 
the Results of 


Entrance 


‘Discrepancies betwee 
Tests 
Examinations to Seeonda: 
British Journal of Ed 
Psychology, IV (Novem!) 


1934), pp. 221-236. 


Intelligence 


Schools,’’ 
tional 
the results of t! 


London Junior County Scholarship 


From a study of 


aminations and intelligence tests, 


nuthor coneludes that neither taken al 


is satisfactory. 


Kerr, MADELINE. ‘*The Rorschach T 
Applied to Children,’’ British Jour 
of Psychology, XxxXV (October, 1034 
pp- 170-185. 

The 


Rorsehach ink 


author presents t 
blot test 


from which she coneludes that tls 


a study of 
applied to 
dren 


test gives a good working knowledge 


5 


> 
374 
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XXX) 
bjeect’s temperament as a whole, 
ng the interactions and balance 
Minn n affective and intellectual ele- 
ns 
WwW 
the 
ns, H. H. ‘* Reliability and Halo 
: et of High School and College 
re De 
Students’ Judgments of their Teach- 
’ Journal of Applied Psychology, 
\VILI (October, 1934), pp. 619-634. 
Fre 
n a study of repeated ratings of 
7 1a dent teachers by high school pupils 
thor coneludes that reliable judg- 
ts ean be obtained from high-school 
e tes 
Harotp, ‘*After Three Decades 
Scientifie Method in Edueation,’’ 
hers Colleae Record, XXXVI 
vi 
November, 1934), pp. 111-122. 
critical examination of the founda- 
s, practices, and products of three 
is es of the scientific method in edu- 
H 
we 
Vivian. ‘fA Technique for De- 
ag ining Interest,’’ Educational Re- 
ch Bulletin, (November, 
} 
1), pp. 191-197. 
author presents data indicating 
: a shorter method of scaling test 
according to the percentage of 
? 
r 


pupil preference gives approximately the 
same results as the longer Thurstone 
method. 


WRIGHTSTONE, F, WayNe. ‘‘ Measuring 
Personal and Social Adjustments,’’ 
Teachers College Record, XXXVI, 
(December, 1934), pp, 224-228, 

From a study of data secured from the 
administration of the Symonds-Block, 
Student Questionnaires, the Maller, 
Character Sketches, and the Maller, Self- 
Marking Test of honesty in newer type 
older type secondary schools, the author 
finds a statistical significance for the self- 
marking test but not for the other two 


tests. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VALENTINE, C. W. ‘‘An Enquiry as to 
Reasons for the Choice of the Teach- 
ing Profession by University Stu- 
dents,’’ British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, IV (November, 1934), pp. 
237-259. 

From a study of the anonymous re- 
ports of about 400 graduates in four 
universities, the author concludes that 
for men economic desirability is the 
motive of greatest weight; among women 
a liking for teaching and children 


up] eared to be the strongest motive. 


Van 
‘ 
| 
| 
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Address all research news and communications to Carter V. 

%s Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Kel 
we Ohio. 


DOCTORS’ THESES UNDER WAY IN EDUCATION, 1934-1935 


CARTER V. Goop 
University of Cincinnati 


Tis, the fifth annual list of Doctors’ and Performance Measures of Int 


theses under way in education, published gence’’ (Fordham) might well com; n 
in the January numbers of the Journal notes, especially in view of the « e 
of Educational Research, should indicate proximity of the three institutions. 1 
rather clearly current centers of investi- same may be said for the two worl . 
gational interest and activity, as well as who are studying ‘*‘ The Tort Liabilit 
nid in preventing unnecessary or random Individual Employees and Officers 
dupheation of effort. Doctors’ disserta School Districts for Damages’’ (S 
tions refleet the interests of both students ern California) and ** The Tort Lial 
and faculty members, and also of field of School Distriets and Officers in N 
workers in an applied science such as edu- York State’’ (Fordham). It is of ° 
eation, probably providing the most rep terest to note in passing that one of : 
resentative availabl sampling of research two students who were investigat 
activity in this field. ‘*The History of Teacher Training 
The f regoing statement concerning the United States’’ in 1932 has shift 
duplication of effort is made with full in the present list to the ** Developme 
recognition of the desirability of repeat of a State Program for the Certificat 
ny certain studies for purposes of veri of Teachers,’’ although the forme 
fication or of dividing a large problem or certainly is large enough to inelud 
ren into seetors for planned attack on number of earefully delimited intens 
eoordinated or cooperative basis. In studies of major importance. 
this connection, the present compilation, A few of the titles appear unne 
appearing as it does each January in thy sarily wordy, for example, ‘* To Establis 
midst f the school year, should be of the Objectives of Edueation and to D 
iterial assistanee during the suecee:! termine to What Extent These Objectives 
ng twelve months For example, the Have Been Realized in the Lives 
students who are investigating ‘‘ Bilin Those Who Have Completed Twe 
vunlism in Its Relation to Mental De Years in the Publie Schools, with a Vi 
velopment’? Columbia), Effeet to Suggesting Desirable Currieul 
Bilingualism on Measured Intelligence Changes.’’ Other titles are so brief : 
of Children of Italian Parentage in In vague as to provide virtually no int 
fermedtiate Grades’*’ Rutgers and mation concerning the specific probl 
‘The Effeet of Bilingualism on Verbal involved, indicating that in all probal 
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| 
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student has not fully defined and 
ted the 


~ ol School 


study, for example, ‘‘A 
Finanee,’’ 
that in 
the field of 


= indeed considered very broad: in 


eses listed suggest some 


ite institutions educa 
iost of the following titles would 
acceptable in academic 
fields: 


nsidered 
t-matter 
High 
Symbolism of Maeterlinck,’’ ‘*The 


‘‘The Geography 
Plains of Texas,’’ ‘‘ Studies 
ms of the Pennsylvania Germans 
the Duteh during the 

( al Period,’’ ‘*A Study of Vitamin 
Requirements,’’ ‘‘ Analysis of the Best 
Sellers in Fiction in Recent 
rs,’’ **A Study of the Religious Life 
Coastal Negroes,’ 
Compromise Settlement in Work 
** Ballads 
Mountain 


Government 


American 


h Carolina 
Comnpensation,’’ and 
Regions of 
‘* The 
Expenditures on the 
‘*The 


ve from the 
Kentucky,’’ 
Federal 
terways of the 


eastern Feasi 


South,’’ and 


tanism in Hawthorne.’’ 
\n observation may be made concern 
the length of time the Doetor’s 
: is under wav before completion. 
( hin reports a total of 327 disser 
ns In progress, of which only 111 
new, 8S? of these having been under 


and 
York Uni 


titles, are 


1934, 41 in 1935, 36 in 19282, 
At New 
of the total were reported 
1934. 17 in 1933. and 25 in 1932. It 


able that the ec 


earlier. 


sity, oft a total of 


momie eonditions 
few vears and the employ 
full 


positions have operated to lengthen 


nany of these candidates in 


riod of time the Doetor’s study Is 
Of course, 


of the 


ress | efore completion. 


dissertations reported under 


finished. During the past 


vears in edueation between 450 and 


Doctors’ initiated 


heen 


theses have 


Certain of 
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annually, while approximately 


dred 


one hun 


fewer Doctors’ degrees actually are 


awarded each vear. Of course, many of 
these hundred students will complete 
their work at a later date. 


It is of interest to note the numbe 


of graduate degrees in eduention, in 


volving a thesis, granted during recent 


years.t The writer has no data coneern 


Masters’ 


the thesis as 


ing the number of 


degrees 


awarded without a require 


ment. Certain of the 
Table I 
completeness with which graduate insti- 


their 


variations in 


miay be due to the degree of 


tutions made reports in a given 
vear, 
able 


degre Cs 


total 


Data were not immediately avail 
Masters’ 
The 


Doctors 


concerning the number of 


granted prior to 1927. 
2,071 
granted 


1927-19383 


number of 
13,671 


seven-vear 


degrees 
Masters 


per iod, 


and over the 
inclusive, 
may 


cause some readers to raise a ques 


tion as to whether an over-supply of such 


workers is being produced. One answer 
is that, so long as fewer than 4,000 
graduate degrees in education are being 


granted annually, it will require 


time to 


a long 


bring the majority of the ap 


proximately one million teachers in this 


country to the desirable standard of five 


years of training bevond high school 


vraduation. No 


the 


information is available 


number of teachers who 


eoncerning 


tuke graduate degrees 


in subject-matter 


fields other than edueation. As a mat 


ter of fact, one-fourth of the elementary 
teachers in this country have only a vear 


or less of training bevond high 


school. 


M roe Ss ind tt Yea 
Ea Research, 1918 t 
f et XX\ N 1 Urbana 

Wright. |! th A and ¢ tuth A 

10 eal 4 it 
No. 143 Wa gtor on t 
tior 10 4) ter bit 
aphi f researc! mublished } the Office of 


LAY 3) 
ye ' 
S 
Ww 
i, 
t, 
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N 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF GRADUATE DEGRERS INVOLV- 


ING A THESIS GRANTED IN Epv- 


CATION, 1918-33 


Year Doctors’ Masters’ 
Theses Theses 

1918 53 

50 

1920 61 

1921 43 

1922 68 

1924 110 

1925 137 

1926 181 

1927 217 662 

1928 167 1367 

14290 250 1289 

1930 959% 

1951 387 

1932 2375 

10 229 
More the twelve months re presented, July, 

1920, to September, 1930 

and in certain states as many as one- 


high-school teachers are 


This point of view 


fourth of the 
not college graduates. 
is expressed with clear recognition of the 
desirability of improvement of the gradu 
educational insti 


ate program in many 


tutions by way of lifting standards, 


elimination of overlapping, and making 


courses vital and functional. 

The present list of titles includes only 
those reported for the first time and not 
previously published in the January num 
ber of this department. In a few in 


stances, where an old problem has been 


revised, or disearded and a new 


title is 


radically 


one seleeted, the new here re- 


a number of cases, a change 


ported, In 


of advisor or graduate school accom- 


revision or change of thesis 
rather broad title of 
defi- 
for example, ‘*The Ef- 


School Adjust- 


panies 


title. Sometimes a 


a vear or two ago has been more 


nitely delimited, 
fect of 


Poor Vision on 


[ Vol. 28, 


**Visual Defects as 


Achievement 


ment’’ has heeome 
Factors 
Reading.’’ 


stances a rather narrow or loealized ; 


Influencing 
In a smaller number of ji; 
broadened, for exar 
from ‘*‘A History of Findlay Colk 
to ‘*‘A History of Higher Edueat 
Work of the Church of God,’’ 
In all 


thesis title, and graduate institution 


lem has been 


eases the name of the student. 


given, and in most instances the m: 


listed. No differentiatio: 


made in this compilation between 


advisor is 


and Ed. D. problems. 

Sixty-one institutions known to | 
conferred the doctorate in edueation 
and 1932 


coéperate in the present compilation a: 


tween 1928 were requested t 
only one university declined to do so. I 
is recognized that not all of these sch 
are adequately staffed and equipped 
offer the Doetor’s program in edueati 
in fact, the Committee on Graduate | 
struction? of the American Council 
Edueation in April, 1934, 


only thirty were so prepared, while o1 


reported tl 


ten were rated as ‘*‘distinguished’’ 
field. 
within the province of the present rep 


to deal with 


this However, it obviously is not 


an evaluation of graduat 
both 


the reader may have the opinion th: 


programs, although the writer ar 
some institutions represented should 1 


attempt to award the Doctor’s degr 
that 


degrees while others equally well qualifi: 


certain universities give too mat 


grant too few, and that some professors 
advise too many candidates while equal! 
competent staff members direct too fi 
dissertations. Such problems of stan: 
ards of work and equalization of gradu 
ate load remain for appropriate profe 
"Hughes, R. M., and others “Report of tl 


(iraduate Instruction,’ 
Reeord, XV { April, 1934 


‘ommittee on 
tional Research 
pp. 192-234 
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organizations and administrative 
ching staffs to solve. 
institutions which have reported 
tations under way during 1934-35 
ven below, although a few schools 
tted no new Doctors’ problems, and, 
ore, are not represented in the ac- 
mpilation of titles: Boston Col- 
Boston University, Catholie Uni- 
. Colorado State Teachers College, 
hia, Cornell, Drew, Duke, Ford- 
George Washington, Harvard, In- 
. Iowa, Johns Hopkins, New York, 
hwestern, Ohio State, Peabody, Penn- 
nia State, Pittsburgh, Rutgers, Stan- 


Syracuse, Temple, Washington Uni- 


ty (St. Louis), West Virginia, Yale; 


rsities of Arizona, Buffalo, Calli- 
i. Chieago, Cineinnati, Colorado, 
is, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
uri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ore- 
Pennsylvania, Southern California, 


s, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


NEW 1934-1935 LIST 
\genew, Donald C. ‘*The Effect 
of Varied Amounts of Phonetic 
Training on Primary Reading.’’ 
Duke. Brownell. 
\lexander, Fred M. Inter- 
pretation and Appraisal of State 
Curriculum Programs.’’ Colum- 
bia. Hanna. 
Alford, Harold Davis, ‘‘ Legal As- 
pects of District Reorganization. ’’ 
Columbia. Cyr. 
Allard, Lueile. ‘*‘A Study of the 
Recreations of Teachers of Ele- 
mentary School and Kindergar- 
ten.’’ Columbia. MeGaughy. 
Aller, Anne. ‘‘The Rise of State 
Provisions for Physical Education 
in the Secondary Schools of the 
United States,’’ California. Swift. 
Anthony, Amelia E. ‘‘A Study of 
the Status and Objectives of 


10, 


French Extra-Curricular Activities 
in the Secondary Schools of New 
York State and an Evaluation of 
Current Practices in Terms of Cri- 
teria Formulated by Experts in the 
Field.’’ New York. Tanner. 


. Apple, Joe. ‘‘Student Teaching in 


American History in the State 
Teachers Colleges.’’ Columbia. 
Stratemeyer. 

Arsenian, Sette M, ‘* Bilingualism: 
Its Relation to Mental Develop 
ment.’’ Columbia. Pintner. 


Axe, Fred Warren. ‘‘ The Selection 


of Certificated Personnel.’’ South 
ern California. Hull. 

Axtelle, George. ‘‘The Implication 
of Experimentalism for Eduea 
tional Practices,’’ California. 


Rugh. 


. Aznakian, Y. Charles. ‘‘The At 


tempts of Religious Institutions 
in the United States since the 
Revolution to Secure Publie Funds 
for Their Educational Programs.’’ 
Columbia. Elliott. 

Badgley, H. H. Nationalism in 
Edueation during the Reeonstrue 
tion Period (1865-75).’’ Stan 
ford, Almack. 

Bain, Verne C. ‘‘A Study of the 
Character Education Content of 
State Adoption Textbooks in Ore 
gon.’’ Washington. Powers. 
Bair, William Aaron. ‘‘ Effect of 
Student Teaching on High School 
Pupils. ’’ Southern California. 


Hull. 


5. Bakst, Aaron, ‘‘ Approximate Com 


putation in Teacher-Training.’’ 
Columbia. Reeve. 
Baller, Warren. ‘‘A Study of the 


Scholastic, Social, and Economie 


Success of Children Rated Severs! 
Years Ago as High Grade Feeble 
Minded.’’ Nebraska. Worcester. 


*t as | 
: 
th | 
] 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
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17. Balmain, Alexander. ‘*‘ A History of Be Placed upon Tenure in 
Catholic Edueation in the Diocese Schools of New Jersey.’’ Rut \ 
of Brooklyn,’’ Fordham, Marique. gers. Schaffle, . 
18. Barbour, Dorothy Dickinson. ‘* The 30. Bennion, Milton. ‘*The Orig 
Chureh in the Experience of Chil Growth, and Development of 1 
dren: Proeedures in Curriculum Edueational Program of the M 
Construetion for the Third mon Church in Utah.’’ Californ \ 
Grade.’’ Columbia. Case. Swift. | 


% Barden, Harold Edward. ‘* The Ef Bernard, Lloyd. ‘fA Study 
fect of Marks and Grading Svs Teacher Training in Campus ys 


tems on Achievement and Person Off-Campus Sehools.’’ Califor 


alitv of High School Students.’’ Peterson. I 
Southern California. Lefever. Beyers, Otto J. ‘*The Opinion ( 
Barnard. William Herschel, ‘*Com relates of Deceit: An Expy By 
maurison of Short Term and Long mental Inquiry into the Feas 
Term Schools in Achievement.’’ bility of Quantifying and Qu: ¥ 


fying Deceit by Opinions.’’ Was 


21. Barnes, Ruth A. ‘The Literary ington University (St. Louis 


Heritage of American Children.’’ Lentz. 


33. Bhagwat, P, G. ‘* The Theory 
Kdueation of Protestant Miss 
Schools in India: A Critieal A: 
alvsis.’’ New York. Hamilt 

Biekel, L. ‘*The Preparat 


and Pretheologieal Curriculum 


2”? Bason, Cecilia H. ‘‘A Study of 
Heimatkunde in Germany,’’ Co 

T. Alexander. 

Bates, D \. *‘*Some Outeomes ot 

Bible Instruction in the Protestant 


i 4 er Ss om 
achonke of Montreal.’? New York. the Evangelical Luthern Synod 


Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. ’ 
24. Baxter, H. Bernice, ‘* Measurement 35. Billhartz, W, H. ‘‘A Comparison 
Two Guidance Programs,’’ Pitts 


sonality.’’ Yale. Gambrill, 
burgh. Hutson. 


ot One Aspect of Teaching Per 


25 ichmer, Joh ‘*Standards of 
hn Hi. 36. Bimson, O. H. ‘* Teacher Rating 


xpenditures edict . 
Ex] ee for M ul Ser and Pupil Accomplishment. N 


vrers if He 
Rutgers. haffle. braska. Henzlik. 
“6. Bell, Developmental A 37. Bird, Verne A. ‘‘ Evidences of thy 
peets of Religious Education from Uniqueness of the Mechanical Al 


1912 to Date. Peabody. ity Trait as Indicated in a Study 


“7. Bender, James F. ‘*Guidanece of of Sheet Metal Work.’’ Ne 


Stutterers in College.’’ Columbia York. Pickett. 

Me Dowell. 3S. Blank, George D. ‘‘Student Gov 
28. Benkert, J. M. ‘‘An Analysis of ernment in the Publicly Supporte: 

Curricula in the High Schools of Municipal Colleges and Univers 

Pennsvivania.’’ Pittsburgh. Buck ties.’’ NeW York. Creager. 

ner. 39. Bond, Guy L. ‘*The Influence ot 
29. Bennett, V. Estelle A. ‘‘A Study Auditory Factors and Speech upor 

of Reasons Why Teachers Fail To Reading.’’ Columbia. Gates. 


4 


mous, J. F. ‘‘Studies in the 
Voeabulary of Balzac.’’ Peabody. 
wd. Holland L. ‘*English Gram 
ar in American Schools (1850 


1880).°’ Peabody. 


‘rnisted, Paul Judson. ‘‘ Indian 


Nationalism and Christian Higher 


Edueation,’’ Columbia. Johnson 


trices. Eugene ‘‘The Prepara 


tion of Secondary Teachers in 
Teachers Colleges for Guiding and 
Directing Extra Class Activities. 
Columbia. Evenden. 

imson, (Mrs.) Fred. ‘‘ Richard 
Maleolm Johnston.’’ Peabody. 

dy, Leon, ‘‘A Study of the Re 
tionships between Linguistie Dis 
ability and Intelligence.’’ Duke. 
Kasley. 

wn, Harry A. ‘<The Teachers 
College Curriculum in the Making: 
History of the Curriculum of the 
Illinois State Normal University.’ 
Columbia. Bagley. 

wn, Howard W. ‘‘A Study of 
Methods of Supplying Library Ser 
ice to Urban Public Elementary 
Schools in the United States,’’ 
Pennsylvania, Garver. 

wn. Hubert E. ‘‘Safety in Ele 
mentary Schools.’’ New York. 

wn, James G. ‘‘Influence of 
Darwin on Dewey’s Educ ational 


Philosophy. ’’ Yale. Brubacher, 


Brown, Leo F. ‘*The Disposition 


the ‘Sixteenth’ Township 
School Land in the State of Mis 
ri.’’ Missouri. Carpenter. 
Brown, W. A. ‘*The Geography of 
he High Plains of Texas.’’ Pea 


Buckisch, Walter G. M. ‘‘The Re 
lation between Private Education 
and the State in the Philippines, 

1924-33.’’ Stanford. Almack. 
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53. Burk, Cassie. ‘4A Study of the In 


fluence of Certain Factors in 
Style of Composition on the Read 
ing Rate Comprehensiot and In 
terest of Fourth Grade Pupils.’’ 


Missouri. Phillips. 


54. Burkett, Eva Mae. ‘‘Franecis 0. 


Ticknor.’’ Peabody. 
55. Burnham, Paul 8S. ‘‘Change of In 


terests during College Years.’’ 


Yale. Brubacher. 


56. Burpee, Royal H. ‘‘The Correlates 


of Participation in Health and 
Physical Edueation Activities of 
Men.’’ Columbia. Williams, 

57. Butler, Vera M. ‘‘Coneerning Edu 
eation in New England News 


papers Prior to 1850.’’ Temple. 


oi 


‘8. Butts, Freeman. ‘‘The History and 
Development of the Elective S\ 
tem in Colleges and Universities.”’ 
Wisconsin. Chase. 

59. Caillouette, William. Paine’s 


‘Ace of Reason.’ ’’ Peal ody. 


GO. Cammack, James W., Jr. Protect 
ing Publie School Funds in Ken 


tucky.’’ Kentucky. 
ampbell, Donald W. ‘*Tnfluenc 
on Attitudes Related to Inter 


nationalism from Instructior Di 


reeted toward This On jective in 
the Social Studies in Hig! 


School. ’’ Pennsylvania 


62. Cannon, Annie. ‘‘ Attitudes of the 
Pittsburgh Daily Newspapers Re 
varding Edueational Matters as 
| Xx} ressed in Their Editorials. 
Pittsburgh. Nietz. 

63. Carter, R. L. ‘‘A Study of Con 
solidation of Sehools and Trans 
portation of Pupils in Florida.’’ 
Peabody. 

64. Chalabi, Abd-ul-Jabbar. ‘‘ Interre 

lationships of Land Rural Recon 

struction in Iraq.’’ Columbia. 


Brunner. 
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Clement, R. D. 


. Collier, 


7 Cooper, Charles 
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**Criteria for 
Non-Fiction 
Co- 


Margaret. 
Selecting or Writing 
Material for Adult Groups.’’ 


Charters, 


Brunner. 

Chism, Leslie L. ‘‘The Relative 
Ability of the Various States to 

the 

Colum 


lumbia. 


Raise Tax on Revenue for 


Support of Edueation.’’ 
Norton. 
Christianson, Helen M. 


Study of an 


bia. 
‘*An An 
alytical Organized 
Curriculum in Bodily Rhythms for 
Young Children.’’ Columbia. Reed. 
**Biology in See 


Peabody 


Christy, Otto B. 
ondary Schools.’’ 
Clarke, H. 


Study in 


Harrison. ‘‘Graduate 
Edueation in 


the 


Physical 


Colleges and Universities of 


U. Syracuse. Ganders. 

‘*An Investigation 
of the Curriculum in Art Appre- 
Pittsburgh. Yoakam. 
‘‘The Relative 


Radio Broadeasting and 


ciation.’’ 
Cohen, Irving L. 
Value of 
Silent Reading in Securing Effee 
Reeall.’’ New York. 
Dorothy. Psychol 
Analysis of the Leisure Time of 
Normal 


ities, 


tive Speer. 


ogieal 
and Psychotie Personal 
New York. 
Marie. 

the 


Benson. 
‘* Adult 
Foreign Born in a 
New York City.’’ 


Coneistre, Eduea- 
tion of 
Loeal Area in 
New York. Thrasher. 

Conklin, Agnes M. ‘* The Study of 

Means of 


Columbia. 


Control 
Holling 


Behavior by 
Group.’’ 
worth. 

Miles W. ‘‘ The Facilities 
of Laboratory-School Departments 
of Publicly Normal 
Schools and Colleges for the Train 
Negro Schol 
New York. 


Determin- 


Connor, 
Supported 


ing of Elementary 


ars.’’ Suhrie. 


ation of the Major Factors Con- 
ditioning the Vocational Opportun- 


77. ¢ 
78. 
9. 
Si), ¢ 
Sl, ¢ 
So. 
S4. 
SO. 
S7. 
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Negroes of North 
Cornell. Stewart. 

Newbold. ‘*‘A Stud 

Intelligence Quotient Constan 

Rutgers. Witham. ) 
‘oover, S. L. 
Mechanical 
Hutson. 


ities of 
lina.’’ 


‘ooper E. 


Prediction of 
mental Abilities."’ 
Pittsburgh. 

Arthur 
\ttendance, Expense, and the | 
Southern Cali! 


‘orey, Fisher. 
onomie Cyele.’’ 
Hull. 

Rupert L. 


in Comprehension, 


nit. 
Differences 


Interest, 


‘ortright, 


Retention of Educational Mat: 
When Heard the Radio 
When Heard Directly from 
Speaker.’’ Michigan. 

J. H. ‘*The South Dal 


Mental Survev.’’ Colorado St 


over 


‘raft, 


Heilman. 

Purchasing P: 
Michigan. 

** Relati 
Information ar 

the Field 


California. 


Teachers College. 
‘rawford, Clarence 
of Differential 
in Michigan.’’ 
‘rawford, Lawrence. 
ship between 
Attitudes in 
Studies. ’’ 
‘redle, W. ‘*School-Plant Mai: 


tenance,’’ Peabody ° 


‘ross, A. J. Foy. 


of ‘ 


Hart. 


Study ot t 
hificiency of the Corresponder 
Now 
Nebraska. Worcester. 

‘rownover, ‘*Coneordan 
Grammatieal Index to ‘ Per 
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(Advertisement ) 


THE USE OF ENGLISH (LEAR SELF EXPRESSION os 
Reading Units Organized to Direet the Ability to Learn 
Introduction—The reading units, as the teacher will recognize at one 
appeal directly to the intuitive desires of the mind to learn. Each sity; ‘ 
tion, as it is read, gives a mental experience concerned with the bette 
use of language. The relation of language to the clear expression of one’s ; 
own thought gives new meaning to its study. Each pupil responds to this 
appeal to his intelligenee. He understands that ‘‘good usage’’ is the 


language of those who know how to express themselves clearly, accurately, 
and effectively, and he wants to ‘‘know how’’ for himself. This seems 
better than to depend only upon memory and habits used to imitate th 
usage of clear thinkers in expressing their own thoughts. This difference 
is important for it is the difference between being trained ‘‘to a sem- 
blance of intelligence,’’ and being educated as an intelligent person. 
Mack reading unit brings to the pupil the study of a particular lan 
guage need with which he has some experience in his effort to make good 
sentences. It is a diffieults he finds in his efforts to express his own 
thought that is considered in the reading unit. sut it is considered Su 
step by step to determine why the complete thought is better expressed 
by one use of words than by any other. 
In this study of the particular need to know certain uses of words Cc 
the pupils draw on their own experiences in getting the meaning from 
sentences and in making their own thought clear. By this study the 


right usage is understood in relation to the sentence need to express the A 
pupil's own complete thought. The technical words which are used to 
name this relation of the parts ol the sentence are recognized when given 
as a part of the deseriptien, and the definition of these terms is already A 


understood, though the need for a technical voeabulary may net as yet 
be realized. 

The reading units are concerned directly with language usage in the 
elementary gradea and not an elementary introduction to technical E 
grammar. Often the reading unit deals with quite complex grammatical 
situations but is concerned with such situations only as a unit of the 
thought and not as an opportunity for grammatical analysis of the use 


of words. One phase of the way to learn and to teach is illustrated in I 
these units. This phase is not In opposition to needs for drill and for 
analytical organizations of thought in the proeess of education, i 


The above introduction deseribes a series of reading units covering 
the uses of the parts ot speech as related to composition work. <A print- 
ing for experimental use in connection with the regular fifth and sixth 
grade instruction in English is available. 

If interested in trying such material write to George A. Brown, 507 
to 509 North East Street, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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